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| THE HIGH AND THE HUMBLE. 
| Tur grand outcry of the present day is for an improve- 
| ment of the condition of the humbler classes—improve- 
| ment in their homes, their gains, their social position, 
| everything concerning them. It is well there should 
| be a straining to this end—let it have free way in every 
| legitimate channel. Let us guard, however, against 
| every mode of propelling this cause which seems likely, 
| by raising bad feeling between class and class, or by 
exciting an over-impatient discontent, to retard the 
) safe and sure progress which it is actually making. 
' Occasionally we find views propounded on the subject 
| which seem to us of this obstructive kind; they would 
| represent the present position of the labouring class as 
| unusually degraded, and the amount of wretchedness at 
the base of society as unprecedented ; they would mark 
capital as the enemy of labour, and fix a kind of stigma 
upon every well-replenished pocket, as if there were a 
criminality on the part of the rich in the fact of any 
_ other persons being poor. 
| Our tendency to poetise the past is perhaps the chief 
_ cause of the error in comparing the former and present 
| condition of the labouring orders. Reposing on the old 
phrase Merry England, and dwelling on the sports and 
holidays of past times, we imagine that the lot of the 
ancient English peasant was one of uninterrupted sun- 
shine and merriment, as if the earth had then yielded 
her fruits almost spontaneously. When we consult the 
actual documents of the past, something very different 
appears. For example, as to the amount of labour 
expected from a farm-servant, take the simple unvar- 
nished account presented by Gervase Markham in his 
Farewell to Husbandry, dated 1653. It refers to the 
season immediately following Christmas, when of course 
there is no daylight till eight o’clock. ‘ At this time 
the ploughman shall rise before four o’clock in the 
morning, and after thanks given to God for his rest, 
and the success of his labours, he shall go into his 
stable, and first he shall fodder his cattle; then he 
shall curry his horses, rub them with cloths and wisps, 
and make both them and the stable as clean as may 
be; then he shall water both his oxen and horses, and 
housing them again, give them more fodder, and to his 
horse by all means provender, as chaff and dry peas or 
beans, or oats. And whilst they are eating their meat, 
he shall prepare his plough-gear, and to these labours 
I will also allow full two hours—that is, from four 
o'clock till six ; then shall he come in to breakfast, and 
to that I allow him half an hour, and then another half 
hour to the gearing and yoking of his cattle, so that at 
seven o'clock he may set forward to his labour; and 
then he shall plough from seven o’clock in the morning 
till betwixt two and three in the afternoon; then he 
shall unyoke and bring home his cattle, and having 


rubbed and dressed them, he shall give them meat; 
then shall the servants go in to their dinner, which 
allowed half an hour, it will then be towards four 
o'clock, at which time he shall go to his cattle again, 
and give them more fodder; which done, he shall go 
into the barns, and provide and make ready fodder of 
all kinds for the next day. This being done, and car- 
ried into the stable, ox-house, or other convenient 
place, he shall then go water his cattle, and give them 
more meat, and to his horse provender, as before 
showed ; and by this time it will draw past six o'clock, 
at what time he shall come in to supper; and after 
supper, he shall either by the fireside mend shoes, 
both for himself and their family, or beat and knock 
hemp or flax, or pick and stamp apples or crabs for 
cider or verjuice, or else grind malt on the querns, 
pick candle rushes, or do some husbandly office within 
doors till it be full eight o’clock. Then shall he take 
his lantern and candle, and go see his cattle, and having 
cleansed and littered them down, look that they be 
safely tied, and then give them food for all night; then 
giving God thanks for benefits received that day, let 
him and the whole household go to their rest till the 
next morning.’ 

Here, it will be observed, is sixteen hours’ work, 
abated only by three half-hours or so for meals—surely 
no improvement upon the peasant’s lot in our own 
times ! 

With regard to the food of farm-labourers in those 
days, Tusser in his Points of Good Husbandry speaks 
of an abundance of fish and flesh, chiefly salted; but 
we know from Markham that oats were then the bread 
of the English peasantry, as they continued to be in 
the early part of the last century. Tusser, foo, says 
expressly, ‘Give servants no dainties.’ Food is, how- 
ever, the point in which past times show best in con- 
trast with the present. . 

As to the social condition of the peasantry, and the 
treatment they received from their employers, we be- 
lieve that great misapprehension prevails. It is sup- 
posed, because the working-man sat in the same apart- 
ment, and ate at the same table with his master, that 
he was his friend and companion. There could not be 
a greater mistake. The presence of the master was a 
constant restraint on the servant. <A severe discipline 
was kept up. Tusser says, ‘ Keep servants in awe,’ and 
elsewhere adds— 

* No servant at table use * sauc’ly to talk, 

Lest tongue set at large out of measure do walk.’ 
Nay, it appears from this quaint author that beating 
was a recognised piece of discipline with the housewife 
in the management of her servants. A maid that beats 
her clothes in washing, deserves, he says, to be beat 


* That is, accustom or permit. 
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herself. ‘Make maid to be cleanly, or make her cry 
creak; that is, make her run into a corner for safety. 
And,-as a general advice, 

* A wand in thy hand, though ye fight not at all, 

Makes youth to their business better to fall.’ 
Where corporal punishment existed, there could of 
course be no real sense of equality, nor, one would sup- 
pose, any great amount of good feeling, between the 


The admirers of the past also overlook the actual de- 
gradations which attended the system of a common 
table in old times. In a gentleman’s house, the salt-vat 
indicated the point where gentility ended and servility 
began ; a distinction which would now be pronounced 
odious and intolerable by both parties. Nor was the 
fare uniform. Fynes Morison, who travelled in Eliza- 
beth’s time, tells us of his being present at the table of 
a Scottish knight, where the servants had porridge with 
a bit of sodden meat, while the gentlefolk ate pullet broth 
with prunes. More lately, Lord Lovat assigned different 
beverages to his different classes of retainers—wine to 
himself and immediate friends, ale to his troop of High- 
land cousins, beer or water to the common men. Is it 
not simply a reform in point of taste, that, if the diffe- 
rent classes are to fare differently, they should each 
enjoy it apart, so as at least to shut out the view of 
those comparisons which are justly said to be odious? 

Past mishaps, it is said, are easily forgotten. Thus 
it is, perhaps, that we lose sight of the vast extent of 
popular misery which every now and then attracted at- 
tention in former times, as it does now. ‘The poor you 
shall have with you always,’ was pronounced nearly two 
thousand years ago. To keep, however, nearer our own 
time—hear how Jeremy Taylor described the sufferings 
of the many in what are thought to be the better days 
of England. ‘If we could,’ says he, ‘from one of the 
battlements of heaven espy how many men and women 
at this time lie fainting and dying for want of bread, how 
many young men are hewn down by the sword of war, 
how many poor orphans are now weeping over the 
graves of their father, by whose life they were enabled 
to eat; if we could but hear how many mariners and 
passengers are at this present in a storm, and shriek 
out because their keel dashes against a rock, or bulges 
under them; how many people there are that weep with 
want, and are mad with oppression, or are desperate by 
too quick a sense of constant infelicity—in all reason we 
should be glad to be out of the noise and participation 
of so many evils! This is a place of sorrows and tears, 
of great evils, and a constant calamity,’ &c. Certainly, 
whatever be the present condition of the agricultural 
labourers of England, it is no falling off from the past. 
Arthur Young, the Rev. Mr Howlett, and the Rev. Dr 
Davies, who wrote about this class at various times 
during the latter half of the last century, invariably 
describe their condition as one of great wretchedness. 
Arthur Young considered it as inferior to that of the 
Irish peasant. Stephen Duck, the poet, tells us that he 
worked at threshing in Wiltshire, about 1730, at 3s. 
a-week. In former times, there were not those masses 
of wretched people in the large towns which form so 
appalling a feature of our time; but this does not imply 
that the wretched were then fewer in proportion to the 

lation. We forget, when we hear of the miserable 
Puddlings of the poor in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, the 
of Glasgow, the cellars of Liverpool, the rookeries 
London, that for thirty years past vagrancy has 
been everywhere sternly put down. The poor are only 
driven off the roads and out of the country into the 
large towns, which, in such circumstances, have become 
their sole refuge. At the beginning of the last century, 
the vagrants of Scotland alone were estimated at a 
hundred thousand, or about a twelfth of the whole 
people. About 1770, they continued to be so numerous, 
that a relative of the present writer, who occupied a 
large pastoral farm on Tweedside, seldom passed a 
night without having to entertain half-a-dozen beggars, 
wool- wandering idiots, and other miserables, 


while on Sunday 


thirty quartered in his outhouses. Now, it was per. | 


haps better for the poor to wander about the country 
than to be pent up in the darkest recesses of our large 
cities; but still it is only an evil shifted in its locality 


—it is not one generated of new. We may also remind | 


the reader that, about fifty years ago, so pressing 


were the hardships of the rural labourers of England, | 
that the legislature was compelled to adopt the Allow. | 
ance System ; that is, to make them partially the sti- | 
pendiaries of the public, which they continued to be | 


till 1834. 
One of the most telling 


he has often had from twenty to 


| 


| 


against our present | 


social state is, that it embraces such violent inequalities | 


—some excessively rich, some excessively poor, as 


if | 
the good things of fortune underwent a kind of polari- | 
sation. And yet there is no country where so vastor so | 


affluent a middle class fills up the space between the | 


opposite poles—where, indeed, the gradation of condi- | 


tions is so nicely shaded; neither is there anywhere 
such free and frequent movement from one step in the 
scale to another. The middle class, with its wealth and 


its comforts, is a body mainly composed of the children | 
of the classes below it—promoted in consequence of in- | 


dustry, enterprise, and general merit. The higher 


class, again, is continually recruited from the middle | 
one. Even in the classes below the latter, there is a | 
continual movement upward, the child of the unskilled | 
labourer becoming the ingenious well-paid artisan of | 
the next age. Many transitions there are even more | 


startling; and certainly it is not uncommon to see men 


in the high position of legislators, whose fathers were | 


poor men all their days. 


But the high, it is said, are now divided from the | 


humble, and keep them at a distance, which was not | 


the case in former times. We have shown that much 


fallacy exists regarding the associations of the rich with || 
the poor in past ages. It was attended by distinctions | 


which would have made their separation preferable. As 


far as local residence is concerned, there is a greater | 


division than there was. The advance of taste in their | 
habits of life has also placed the rich personally more apart | 


from the poor than they once were. In these respects 


the alleged separation is a truth. As far as real feeling | 


on the part of the rich towards the poor, and actual 


exertion of benevolence in their behalf, are concerned, | 
we believe the allegation to be the reverse of the truth. | 


The fact is, that, till the present time, the state of the 


humbler classes was little regarded at all by the affluent. | 
Howlett, Davies, Eden, and a few others, wrote on this | 


subject to a languid public. At an earlier period, 


the subject had no place in literature, and hence, we | 


may infer, none in public regard. How different is the 
case at the present day, when philanthropists, legisla- 
tors, and great societies formed from the miscellaneous 


public, are giving the most earnest attention to the | 


subject ! 


the upper and middle classes put all past experience to 


shame. Even that personal attention to the wants of | 


the poor which is attributed to past times, may be said 


to have undergone only this change in the present day | 
—that the duty is mainly in the hands of clergymen, | 


missionaries, directors of sick societies, leisurely ladies, 


and other individuals; a change implying only an allo- | 
cation of the labour, not its cessation. A busy merchant | 
does not go much among the poor himself, but he sub- | 


scribes liberally to those who have time to do so. A 


country gentleman sees, perhaps, little of the insides of | 
his cottagers’ houses, but his wife and daughters are | 


continually visiting them, and they furthermore main- 


tain a school in the village, and even in some instances | 

become its teachers. ‘The humbler classes are often | 

spoken of as everywhere neglected, if not oppressed, by | 

the rich; whereas, in reality, the succour of the poor, | 

and their moral and physical improvement, are about | 
subjects of thought of 


the most 
in our day. 


Nor is the movement confined to speculation. | 
The positive beneficences of the present generation of | 
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All these things considered, we would describe the 
| present state and prospects of the humbler portion of 
the community in a different manner from the writers 
. alluded to. There is much to be deplored, much to find 
fault with; but there never was less, and agencies are 
now at work for making it less than ever. But the im- 
provement of the condition of the unendowed will only 
be advanced by a harmonious exertion on the part of 
society at large. It will not be favoured by unjust 
estimates of the existing circumstances of the humbler 
classes, or by unfounded accusations against their su- 
periors. Neither will it be promoted by that kind of 
philosophy, so predominant in the present day, by 
which everybody is excused from the responsibility of 
his own fate, and the burden thrown on something or 
somebody else. We all owe a duty to each other in the 
social world, as has often been affirmed in our pages ; and 
if this be neglected, as it often is, great evils will be the 
consequence. But there is some limit to this principle, 
and the views entertained about it by some writers are 
of a fatal kind. We would take leave to insist on the 
impolicy of the doctrine which makes out every person 
in humble circumstances to be an ill-used man, for whom 
something should be done! A man in humble circum- 
stances is but too apt to despair of any efforts of his own 
for his own benefit—too readily does he incline to look 
for aid from external sources. To lead him, therefore, 
to think that he has no charge over himself, since 
others are to see after him—that he need deny himself 
nothing, since it is somebody else’s conduct which 
makes him what he is—can only give him a deeper 
position in the mire. The middle classes, moreover, 
, having for the most part risen by their own efforts, are 
| repelled when they hear such doctrines propounded, 
| and their aid is lost. Better to let the industrious 
| orders understand that, with all the good-will in the 
| world, the other classes can only help a little in the 
| good work, and that even this help can only be of any 
avail if the parties proposed to be benefited exercise 
such vigilance and energy as nature and circumstances 
have placed in their power. Blessings only come when 
| they are sought— Heaven only helps those who help 
| themselves—and it seems equally a law that those only 
| shall receive any advantage from the kindly benevo- 
lence of their fellow-creatures, who seek to come to the 
same results by well-directed efforts of their own. 


THE MATIN BELL 
A TRADITION OF PORTUGAL. 

THERE were great rejoicings in the city of Lisbon when 
Denis of Portugal, the warrior and poet king, celebrated 
his nuptials with the young and lovely Infanta of Cas- 
tile. The monarch’s popularity was at its height; the 
multitude, who had already conferred on him the title 
of ‘Father of his People,’ were roused to the most en- 
thusiastic loyalty by the feasts and largesses bestowed 
on them; and the nobles, whose national pride was 
gratified by the alliance, found an additional source of 
satisfaction in their young sovereign’s prudent dismissal 
of the queen’s train of Castilian attendants, which pre- 
vented the possible influence of foreign favourites—over 
one whose beauty and grace rendered it more than 
bable that she would become their ‘ruler’s ruler. At 
the queen’s request, however, a young page, whose in- 
significance appeared to make his presence or absence 
of little moment, was retained. 

With all external circumstances thus conducing to 
happiness (for her royal husband was as courteous and 
accomplished as he was brave and politic), Isabella of 
| Castile had just cause to rejoice in her brilliant destiny ; 
| and during the first two months of her residence in her 
new home, not a shade obscured its brightness. At the 
expiration of that period, however, her quick perception 
detected the one infirmity of Denis’s otherwise noble 


nature. He was most painfully jealous. He could en- 
dure no rival in her thoughts, not even the natural 
and pious love of her kindred and her . & 
cloud ever rested on his brow when she spoke to him 
of Castile, of her parents, of her youngest and favou- 
rite brother; nay, when, with the candour of her na- 
ture, she told him of her regret at parting from the 
friends and associations of her childhood, he had an- 
swered her with harshness. Isabella was very young, 
and very timid. From that moment she avoided all 
mention of her family and her native land; but, by a 
natural consequence, they obtained a stronger hold on 
her memory and her affections. Fear of awaking her 
husband’s displeasure, on the queen’s side, and a jealous 
doubt on that of the king, that the marriage of policy 
had not given him the love he craved, produced a con- 
straint in their intercourse which was painful to both ; 
and Isabella, chilled by the want of sympathy with her 
feelings in all around her, sought it at length in her 
young countryman, the page Gonzales. He could talk 
to her of dear and distant Castile; he could sing the 
songs doubly sweet now to her ear from their associa- 
tion with the past. Whenever the young queen sat 
alone with her ladies at their embroidery, the Castilian 
was summoned to beguile the time with his guitar, or 
with reminiscences of his royal lady’s childhood; and 
this imprudent and somewhat undignified intercourse 
between the queen and her attendant was partially ex- 
cusable, from the fact that Gonzales was the son of a 
noble Castilian lady, to whom the care of her own 
youth had been confided. He had been reared from 
infancy in her father’s palace, and shared her own and 
her brothers’ pastimes. And then Gonzales was so 
unlike the generality of pages! He was so gentle, so 
pious, so refined and humble in manner, that he found 
favour in the eyes of even the gravest and most prudish 
of the ladies of honour. He was of a slight delicate 
figure; and though very handsome, it was less the 
beauty of feature than of expression, which won the 
admiration, and even the affection, of those who gazed 
on his calm, thoughtful eyes and open brow. People 
in this evil world cannot, however, be more than ordi- 
narily excellent, or more than usually beloved, without 
incurring envy; and the gentle virtues of Gonzales were 
not likely to make him popular with his wild young 
comrades, the pages of the palace. The greater num- 
ber came to the conclusion that his true vocation was 
the cloister, and suffered him to pursue his own course 
with a contemptuous pity; but one, who was far 
beyond them in intellect and forethought, and whose 
future fortunes depended almost wholly upon the royal 
favour, beheld with all the bitterness of an envious and 
vindictive nature the Castilian 

Bernardo di Silva had sought with unwearying dili- 
gence the notice of his queenly mistress. She was de- 
vout: he became most earnest in his attention to her 
confessor ; in his attendance at mass. His conduct was 
exemplary, his services performed with grace and never- 
failing care. Nevertheless he failed in his design: 
nature had not bestowed on him the power of winning 
love. He gained but a cold approval—the homage paid 
to the semblance of virtue—no more. 

No marvel, therefore, that he hated Gonzales, and, - 
with the inconsistency of our nature, looked on his 
unconscious rival as his enemy—as one who stole from 


-him the favour of his queen. Of a more vindictive 


spirit than even the generality of his countrymen, he 
mentally resolved to avenge what he considered his 
iard; and the opportunity 

ever an occasion wanting 
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It was a bright autumnal morning; the Tagus glit- 
tered like liquid silver in the dazzling sunbeams, as 
Bernardo stood gazing on its waters from the window 
of the queen’s antechamber. It was a scene to gladden 
the heart, and raise the thoughts in devout gratitude to 
the Giver of the sunshine and the sweet air; but no 
joy, no peace was expressed on that young countenance, 
dark with unhallowed passions. He saw not the danc- 
ing stream, the clear and cloudless sky; he heard not 
the music of the far-off lark, nor the glad voices of the 
boatmen : his mind dwelt only on the scene within the 
inner chamber which he had just witnessed—the queen 
and her ladies listening with approving smiles to Gon- 
zales, as he sang to them a lay of his native Castile. 
And very sweetly came the voice and guitar of the page 
on his ear at that moment, as he sang one of the fine 
old ballads of the Moors; but the sweet tones were dis- 
cord to the diseased mind of the listener. He was still 
wrapt in his ‘ web of bitter fancies,’ when a hand was 
laid on his shoulder, and turning with a start, he beheld 
the king, whom he had believed absent at the chase, 
standing beside him. Stammering an apology for not 
having seen the sovereign enter, Bernardo moved for- 
ward to open the door of the queen’s chamber; but 
Denis detained him, and in a low voice bade him follow 
him into the adjoining corridor. 

* Who sings in the queen’s apartment?’ was the king’s 
instant question as they gained it. 

* Her Grace’s Castilian page, sire.’ 

* Does he often beguile her royal leisure in this min- 
strel fashion ?’ 

‘Ay, sire; whenever it pleases your majesty to hunt 
or ride abroad without the queen.’ 

Re Ha!’ exclaimed the king with a frown; ‘ what sayest 
thou?’ 

Bernardo’s quick eye marked that frown, and he saw 
at once the feasibility of the plan which had come to 
his thoughts, like a very inspiration of evil. He paused 
in affected confusion. ‘ Not exactly; that is—I pray 
your Grace to pardon me; the queen will be displeased,’ 
he faltered. 

Displeased!’ exclaimed Denis impetuously ; ‘and 
wherefore? Speak the truth, sirrah, without fear, and 
faithfully. This minion is, then, often admitted to the 
queen’s presence ? 

* He is, my liege,’ replied Bernardo, still with affected 
reluctance. ‘Her Grace loves to talk of Castile with 
my comrade, he tells me.’ 

‘To talk of Castile with him—to talk with her menial!’ 
exclaimed the monarch angrily. ‘ By all the saints!’ he 
continued, making a movement towards the royal apart- 
ment, ‘he shall suffer for his presumption in daring to 
assert such a falsehood. Out of my path, sirrah!’ Ber- 
nardo, however, throwing himself on his knees imme- 
diately before his sovereign, implored him with well- 
feigned fear, mingled with seemingly honest boldness, 
to Pause. 

* Beseech you, sire,’ he said, ‘punish not my comrade 
without due inquiry. He is young; he hath had some 
cause for pride in our royal mistress’s favour: beseech 
you turn not to his hurt the words I have uttered 
at your command. Expose me not to the queen’s 


ger. 

Greatly agitated, the king listened to him; but ere 
he could command his voice to reply, the now distant 
music ceased, and the page’s step was heard in the 
antechamber. Denis motioned Bernardo to rise, and 
removing his hand from the hilt of his dagger, gazed 
sternly on the object of his wrath as he entered the 
corridor, who, surprised at seeing the king there, paused, 
and made his low and graceful obeisance. The young 
musician’s cheek was flushed ; there was a happy smile 
on his lip; and in his hand he held both his guitar and 
a small bunch of roses, which Denis at a glance recog- 
nised as the bouquet he had seen in the queen’s bosom 
that morning. With a muttered ejaculation he turned 
from the boy, and then harshly desiring Bernardo to 
follow him, proceeded to his own apartment. 


“— the decei sovereign and the deceiver. It will 

be sufficient to inform our readers that the art with 
which Bernardo wrought on the mental infirmity of 
the unhappy king was but too successful. Numberless _ 
unmeaning and trifling incidents apparently confirmed 
the slander. At Isabella’s request, the page alone of all 
her suite had been detained in Portugal; he had been 
her companion from childhood: these remembrances, 
and the young wife’s own imprudence, were more than 
enough to confirm the ready belief of jealousy. Denis, 
enraged as he was, preserved, however, a lingering pity 
for his queen—a just sense of the injury public investi- 
gation or vengeance might do to his own honour—and 
charging Bernardo, as he valued the favour his fidelity 
thus far had deserved, noi to reveal aught that had 
passed between them, he shut himself up in his cham- 
ber for the remainder of the day, and the page with- 
drew to meditate upon the singular and perfect success 
of his vindictive malice. 

Twilight was fast deepening into night as Denis of 
Portugal, attended only by the page Bernardo, left the 
palace, and rode rapidly across the wide plain beyond 
the city walls. He urged his noble charger on with a 
mad speed, as if he sought by the rapidity of its motion 
to banish the terrible and agonising thoughts which 
filled his mind. They had proceeded to the distance of 
about a mile on their apparently aimless course, and 
Bernardo had begun to entertain serious doubts of his 
liege’s sanity, when a sudden glare of red light broke 
on the gloom of the darkening sky. Towards this spot 
Denis at once turned, and in a few minutes reined in 
his steed beside a huge furnace, round which a number 
of powerful and swarthy labourers were moving. One 
of them came forward as the horsemen paused, and 
asked in a rough voice ‘ their business.’ 

* Rather who are ye, and what do ye here?’ demanded 
the king sternly. 

‘Truly, Sir Cavalier,’ ee the man with a rude 
obeisance, for the majesty of the speaker’s manner awed 
him, ‘we are burners of lime for the new palace our 
good king is building.’ 

*Your good king will give you other fuel for your 
fire,’ said Denis with a fearful laugh. ‘Hark ye! I am 
Denis of Portugal, your king. To-morrow, at day- 
dawning, I will send you a trim page: throw him into 
your furnace!’ A low murmur of surprise and horror 
ran through the group as they rose from their attitude 
of rude homage. ‘How! do you dare hesitate to do 
my will!’ exclaimed the king fiercely. ‘Take heed ye 
feed not the flames yourselves.’ 

There was a brief pause. ‘ Sire,’ said the first +x" 
at length, ‘we are poor, but, honest: our office is 
burn lime, not men ; beseech 9 your Grace, make us A. 
your executioners.’ 

The bold remonstrance would not, at another time, 
have been made in vain to ‘ the Good King Denis ;’ but 
it was, at the present moment, addressed to one whose 
reason was as little under his control as that of a ma- | 
niac. Harshly, and with threats that, if they dared | 
disobey his will, they should themselves suffer the doom 
they were unwilling to inflict upon another, the king 
reiterated his command, and received a sullen and re- 
luctant assurance that it should be executed. 

* But how, may it please your Grace,’ asked the lime- 
burner, ‘ shall we know the page for the right one?’ 

* Ye have not often visits from royal pages methinks,’ 
said the king impatiently; ‘ but to-give you full as- 
surance, the traitor will ask ye, “If the king’s will be 
done ;” and then see that ye do it, or beware!’ As he 
finished his stern injunction, Denis rode away from the 
spot, leaving his amazed and awe-stricken subjects to 
discuss, in fear and trembling, the strange mandate they 
had received from him, whom they had fully recognised _ 
as their popular and hitherto merciful sovereign. 

Our readers have of course divined that the fatal 
message was now intrusted to Gonzales, who at early 
dawn left the palace, in obedience to the royal behest, 
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though all unconscious of its purport. The opening da 
was even more than usually beautiful, and his Le 
which at first lay through the groves surrounding the 
palace, was gem-strewed with crystal dewdrops. The 
| page’s mind was keenly susceptible of beauty, and the 
| holy voice of nature never spoke to his heart in vain. 
| Thoughts and aspirations that were not of the earth 
| awoke under the influence of the fresh balmy air and 
the music of the birds; and when the matin-bell from 
a sylvan chapel joined the general song, he started, 
| and felt a sudden awe mingle with his thrill of delight. 
| His feet lingered on the sod. The sweet yet solemn 

sound seemed to call him like a familiar voice; and 

obeying the promptings of his heart, he turned aside 
| from the path, entered the consecrated building, and 
| knelt in devout and humble prayer before the altar. 

It was noonday ; King Denis paced his chamber alone, 
| a prey to the most torturing reflections. By this time 
| his vengeance was sated, and with that thought came 
|| areaction of feeling. A terrible doubt arose in his mind 

as to the possibility of his having been deceived: in 
short, reason was resuming its empire, and, dispirited 
and uncertain, he ordered Bernardo di Silva to his pre- 
| sence. The page could not be found; he had left the 
palace some two hours before. The attendant was in 
| the act of giving this information to the agitated sove- 
| reign, when a low knock at the door interrupted him. 
| Opening it at the king’s command, he beheld Gonzales, 
| pale, trembling, with an expression of unutterable horror 
| on his usually calm features, standing before him. Had 
| he turned his eyes towards his royal master, he would 
| have been still more astonished at the expression his 
countenance wore as he recognised the page, who, whilst 
the king stood mute and motionless with amazement, 
advanced, and bending his knee, said in a faltering voice, 
| ‘Your will has been obeyed, sire!—my unhappy com- 
rade is no more. I reached the limekiln in time to hear 
his death-cry.’ He shuddered, and continued, after an 
instant’s pause, ‘ The murderers—I crave your Grace’s 
pardon—the executioners charged me to inform their 
| king, that when he found resistance and intreaty vain, 
| the miserable Bernardo acknowledged the justice of 
| his fate; and his last audible words declared that he 
| had — the queen, and abused your royal ear with 


\ In emotion too great for speech, Denis of Portugal 
| heard this extraordinary communication; and when at 
| last he found words, it was to utter an ejaculation 
of thanksgiving to the Divine Providence which had 
— him at least from the guilt of shedding innocent 
blood. 
| A long and careful inquiry explained the mysterious 
| substitution. The morning mass was long, and ere 
Gonzales had quitted the chapel, Bernardo, believing 
| that he must be already dead, left the palace, and pro- 
ceeded to the kilns, to gratify his fiendish malice, by 
| ascertaining that he had no longer a rival. He had 
either not heard the words agreed upon, or else, by a 
| natural inadvertence, his first question was, ‘ Js the 
| king’s will done?’ and the lime-burners, recognising the 
| sign, at once seized him, and, in spite of his intreaties 
| and remonstrances, inflicted on him the fate intended 
| for his betrayed comrade. 
| This fearful lesson was not wholly lost on Denis. 
|| His jealousy, if not entirely, was partially cured; and 
| no after-imprudence on the part of the terrified and 
| shocked Isabella gave occasion for its display or its 
| control. Gonzales ceased, apparently, to be her favou- 
rite; but his rising fortunes did not therefore suffer. 
| He became, in after-years, a powerful and confidential 
| minister and counsellor of the king; the founder of a 
| noble family in his adopted country. And neyer did 
the aged noble hear, without paying devout obedience 
to its summons, the voice of the matin bell ! 
Whether this singular legend be true or otherwise, 
it is a curious picture of a rude and nearly lawless age, 
: and as such we present it to our readers. If the former, 


it is a striking instance of the visible working of that 


Divine Power which, both history and experience teach 
us, frequently causes ‘the wickedness of a man to fall 
on his own head;’ so that in ‘the pit he had privily 
digged for another, his own foot should be taken. 


HUGH MILLER’S FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF 
ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE.* 


EveRYTHING that proceeds from a mind of such nerve 
and comprehensiveness as Hugh Miller's, must be en- 
titled to attention. In the present volume he has em- 
bodied the observations he made upon the people of 
England during a two-months’ tour, undertaken with a 
view to the recovery of health. But Mr Miller isa 
geologist: hence much, at intervals, regarding the Dud- 
ley coal-field, the ideas of Dean Cockburn, and so forth. 
He is also a zealously pious man: hence frequent refer- 
ences to the state of religion in England, with many 
general remarks on the character and effects of Chris- 
tianity. Thus the book is a melange of somewhat 
whimsically grouped materials; and yet there is one 
unfailing principle of unity over all, in the energetic 
thinking, and rich though diffuse style of the author. 
We venture to recommend the ‘book in an especial 
manner to intelligent Englishmen, as fitted to intro- 
duce them to a strain of opinion and mode of judgment 
to which they are all but strangers. 

For our part, we are disposed, for the meantime at 
least, to overlook Mr Miller’s geology, though that is in 
general masterly, and also his polemics, in order to 
arrive at those parts of his book which are of widest 
interest. It so happens that he received a bent in early 
life towards some of the English poets of the last cen- 
tury, who are now considered as mediocre. The ac- 
counts he had read of the poet-haunted mansion of 
Hagley, and of the landscape poem of the Leasowes of 
which Shenstone was the author, fixed themselves in 
his mind, and he now visited them with a pilgrim’s 
reverence. ‘ Who has not heard,’ he says, ‘of Hagley, 
the “ British Tempe,” so pleasingly sung by Thomson 
in his Seasons, and so intimately associated in the 
works of Pope, Shenstone, and Hammond, with the 
Lord Lyttelton of English literature?’ Remarking, 
very justly, how necessary it is for the description of a 
place to state those geologic features which may be said 
to form its bones, he tells us that Hagley derives its 
beauty from being a portion of a range of trap hills (the 
Clent Hilis) starting up on the southern shore of the 
Dudley coal basin. In company with an under-gar- 
dener, Mr Miller ‘emerged into the park, and began to 
ascend the hill by a narrow inartificial path, that winds, 
in alternate sunshine and shadow, as the trees approach 
or recede, through the rich moss of the lawn. Half-way 
up the ascent, where the hill-side is indented by a deep, 
irregularly-semicircular depression, open and grassy in 
the bottom and sides, but thickly garnished along the 
rim with noble trees, there is an octagonal temple, de- 
dicated to the genius of Thomson—* a sublime poet,” 
says the inscription, “and a good man”—who greatly 
loved, when living, this hollow retreat. I looked with 
no little interest on the scenery that had satisfied so 
great a master of landscape, and thought, though it 
might be but fancy, that I succeeded in detecting the 
secret of his admiration, and that the specialities of his 
taste in the case rested, as they not unfrequently do in 
such cases, on a substratum of personal character. The 
green hill spreads out its mossy arms around, like the 
arms of a well-padded easy-chair of enormous propor- 


* London: John Johnstone, 1847. Pp. 407. 
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tions, imparting, from the complete seclusion and shel- 
ter which it affords, luxurious ideas of personal security 
and ease; while the open front permits the eye to ex- 
patiate on an expansive pet lovely landscape. We see 
the ground immediately in front occupied by an uneven 
sea of tree-tops, chiefly oaks of noble size, that rise, at 
various levels, on the lower slopes of the park. The 
clear sunshine imparted to them this day exquisite va- 
riegations of fleecy agi on and shadow. They formed a 
billowy ocean of green, that as if wrought in 
floss silk. Far beyond—for the nearer fields of the level 
country are hidden by the oaks—lies a blue labyrinth 
of hedgerows, stuck over with trees, and so crowded 
together in the distance, that they present a forest-like 
ce ae while, still farther beyond, there stretches 

the horizon a continuous purple screen, composed 
of the distant highlands of Cambria.’ 

In a more secluded hollow of the hill-side, Shenstone 
is commemorated by an urn. ‘ Yet a little further on, 
we descend into an opener and more varied inflection in 
the hilly region of Hagley, which is said to have been 
as favourite a haunt of Pope, and in which an elabo- 
rately-carved urn and pedestal records Lyttelton’s esti- 
mate of his powers as a writer, and his aims as a moral- 
ist: “the sweetest and most elegant,” says the inscription, 
“of English poets, the severest chastiser of vice, and the 
most persuasive teacher of wisdom.”.... The crooked 
little man, during the last thirteen years of his life, 
was a frequent visitor at Hagley; and it is still a tra- 
dition in the neighbourhood, that in the hollow in which 
his urn has been erected he particularly delighted. He 
forgot Cibber, Sporus, and Lord Fanny—flung up with 
much glee his poor shapeless legs, thickened by three 
pairs of stockings a-piece, and far from thick after all— 
and called the place “his own ground.” It certainly 
does no discredit to the taste that originated the gor- 
geous though somewhat indistinct descriptions of 
“Windsor Forest.” There are noble oaks on every 
side—some in their vigorous middle-age, invested with 
that “rough grandeur of bark, and wide protection of 
bough,” which Shenstone so admired—some far gone in 

mossy and time-shattered, with white skeleton 

hes a-top, and fantastic scraggy roots projecting, 
snake-like, from the broken ground below. An irre- 
gular open space in front permits the eye to range over 
the distant prospect; a small clump of trees rises so 
near the urn, that, when the breeze blows, the slim 

branch-tips lash it as if in sport, while a clear and 

copious spring comes bubbling out at its base. 

*I passed somewhat hurriedly through glens and 
glades—over rising knolls and wooded slopes —saw 
statues and obelisks, temples and hermitages — and 
lingered a while ere I again descended to the lawn, on 
the top of an eminence which commands one of the 
richest prospects I had yet seen. The landscape from 
this point—by far too fine to have escaped the eye of 
Thomson—is described in the “ Seasons ;” and the hill 
which overlooks it represented as terminating one of 
the walks of Lyttelton and his lady—that Lady Lucy 
whose early death formed, but a few years after, the 
subject of the monody, so well known and so much 
admired in the days of our great-grandmothers :— 


The beauteous bride, 
To whose fair memory flowed the 
That ever trembled o’er the female bier.” 


It is not in every nobleman’s park one can have the 
opportunity of comparing such a picture as that in the 

“Seasons” with such an original. I quote, with the 
description, the preliminary lines, so vividly suggestive 
of the vt lived happiness of Lyttelton :— 


“€ Perhaps thy loved Lucinda shares thy walk, 
With soul to thine attuned. Then nature all 
‘Wears to the lover’s eye a look of love; 

And all the tumult of a guilty world, 

Tossed by the generous passions, sinks away ; 
The tender heart is animated peace ; 

And, as it pours its copious treasures forth 
In various converse, softening every theme, 


You, frequent pausing, turn, and from her eyes— 

‘Where meekened sense, and ‘amiable grace, 

And lively dwell—enraptured drink 

That rit of ethereal joy— 

Unutt !—which love 

Alone bestows, and on a favoured few 

Meantime you gain the a from whose ath brow 

The bursting prospect spreads 

And, snatched o’er hill and dale, and Sted on ao) lawn, 

‘And verdant field, and darkening heath between, 

And villages embosomed soft in trees, 

And spiry towns by surging columns marked 

Of household smoke, your eye excursive roams, 

Wide stretching from the Hail, in whose ‘kind hi haunt 
Hospitable Genius lingers still 

To where the broken landscape, by degrees 

Ascending, roughens into rigid hills, 

O’er which the Cambrian mountains, like far clouds 

skirt the blue horizon, dusky rise.” 


*AsI called up the passage on the spot where, asa 
yet unformed conception, it had first arisen in the | 
mind of the writer, I felt the full force of the contrast 
presented by the two pictures which it exhibits—the 
picture of a high but evanescent human happiness, 
whose sun had set in the grave nearly a century ago; | 
and the picture of the enduring landscape, unaltered in | 
a single feature since Lyttelton and his lady had last | 
gazed on it from the hill-top. “ Alas!” exclaimed the 


contemplative Mirza, “ man is but a shadow, and life a 
dream !”’ 


Mr Miller enters at some length into the remarkable 
history of the two Lytteltons—the elder an upright, | 
excellent man, the younger a selfish profligate. How || 
strange, that from George Lord Lyttelton and his | 
amiable Lucy should have proceeded the heartless de- || 
bauchee, Thomas, the second lord! Our author has also 
chosen to put together, from various sources, the ex- 
traordinary story of the death of the latter person. | 
‘Among the females who had been the objects of his |, 
temporary attachment, and had fallen victims to it, | 
there was a Mrs Dawson, whose fortune, with her | 
honour and reputation, had been sacrificed to her | 
passion, and who, on being deserted by his lordship for | 
another, did not long survive: she died broken-hearted, | 
bankrupt both in means and character. But though | 
she perished without a friend, she was yet fully avenged 
on the seducer. Ever after, he believed himself haunted | 
by her spectre. It would start up before him in the | 
solitudes of Hagley at noon-day—at night it flitted | 
round his pillow—it followed him incessantly during 
his rustication on the continent—and is said to have | 
given him especial disturbance when passing a few | 
days at Lyons. In England, when residing for a short |) 
time with a brother nobleman, he burst at midnight 
into the room in which his host slept, and begged, in | 
great horror of mind, to be permitted to pass the night 
beside him: in his own apartment, he said, he had 
been strangely annoyed by an unaccountable creaking 
of the floor. He ultimately deserted Hagley, which he 
found by much too solitary, and in too close proximity 
with the parish burying-ground; and removed to a 
country-house near Epsom, called Pit Place, from its 
situation in an old chalk-pit. And here, six years after | 
the death of his father, the vital powers suddenly failed | 
him, and he broke down and died in his thirty-sixth | 


itis lordship,’ continues Mr Miller, ‘had made the 
usual opening address to the sovereign [November 

1779] the occasion of a violent attack on the adminis- | 
tration ; “but this,” says Walpole, “ was, notwithstand- 
ing his government appointment, nothing new to him ; 
he was apt to go point blank into all extremes, with- | 
out any parenthesis or decency, nor even boggled at | 
contradicting his own words.” In the evening he set | 
out for his house at Epsom, carrying with him, says the | 
same gossiping authority, “a caravan of nymphs.” He 


sat up rather late after his arrival; and on retiring to | 


bed, was suddenly awakened from a brief slumber a little | 
before midnight by what appeared to be a dove, which, 
after fluttering for an instant near the bed-curtains, | 
glided towards a casement window in the apartment, } 
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where it seemed to flutter for an instant , and 
then vanished. At the same moment his eye fell upon 
a female figure in white, standing at the bed-foot, in 
which he at once recognised, says Warner, “the 
of the unfortunate lady that had haunted him so long.” 
It solemnly warned him to prepare for death, for that, 
|| within three days, he should be called to his final ac- 
| count; and having delivered its message, immediately 
| disappeared. In the morning his lordship seemed greatly 
|| discomposed, and complained of a violent headache. “ He 
| had had an extraordinary dream,” he said, “ suited, did 
| he possess even a particle of superstition, to make a deep 
| impression on his mind ;” and in afterwards communi- 
| cating the particulars of the vision, he remarked—ra- 
| ther, however, in joke than in earnest—that the warning 
|| was somewhat of the shortest; and that really, after a 
|| course of life so disorderly as his, three days formed but 
| a brief period for preparation. On Saturday he began to 
| recover his spirits ; and told a lady of his acquaintance 
| at Epsom, that as it was now the third and last day, he 
| would, if he escaped for but a few hours longer, fairly 
| “jockey the ghost.” He became greatly depressed, 
however, as the evening wore on; and one of his com- 
panions, as the critical hour of midnight approached, 
set forward the house-clock, in the hope of dissipating 
| his fears, by misleading him into the belief that he had 
| entered on the fourth day, and was of course safe. The 
hour of twelve accordingly struck ; the company, who 
| had sat with him till now, broke up immediately after, 
| laughing at the prediction; and his lordship retired to 
his bedroom, apparently much relieved, His valet, 
| who had mixed up at his desire a dose of rhubarb, fol- 
lowed him a few minutes after, and he sat up in bed, in 
| apparent health, to take the medicine; but being in 
want of a teaspoon, he despatched the servant, with an 
| expression of impatience, to bring him one. The man 
| was scarce a minute absent. When he returned, how- 
| ever, his master was a corpse! He had fallen backwards 
| on the pillow, and his outstretched hand still grasped 
his watch, which exactly indicated the fatal hour of 


| twelve. It has been conjectured that his dissolution 

may have been an effect of the shock he received, on 
| ascertaining that the dreaded hour had not yet gone 
| by: at all events, explain the fact as we may, ere the 


| fourth day had arrived, Lyttelton was dead. It has 
| been farther related, as a curious coincidence, that on 
| the night of his decease, one of his intimate acquaint- 
| ance at Dartford, in Kent, dreamed that his lordship 
appeared to him, and drawing back the bed-curtain, 
said, with an air of deep melancholy, “ My dear friend, 
it is all over: oy see me for the last time.” 

‘The story been variously accounted for. Some 
have held, as we learn from Sir Walter Scott in his 
“Demonology,” that his lordship, weary of life, and 
fond of notoriety, first invented the prediction, with its 
accompanying circumstances, and then destroyed him- 
self to fulfil it. And it is added, in a note furnished by 
a friend of Sir Walter’s, that the whole incident has 
been much exaggerated. “I heard Lord Fortescue 
once say,” says the writer of the note, “that he was in 
the house with Lord Lyttelton at the time of the sup- 
posed visitation, and he mentioned the following cir- 
cumstances as the only foundation for the extraordi- 
nary superstructure at which the world has wondered : 
— A woman of the party had one day lost a favourite 
| bird, and all the men tried to recover it for her. Soon 
| after, on assembling at breakfast, Lord Lyttelton com- 
| plained of having passed a very bad night, and having 
been worried in his dreams by a repetition of the chase 
| of the lady’s bird. His death followed, as stated in the 
) story.’” Certainly, had this been all, it would be scarce 
| Necessary to infer that his lordship destroyed himself. 

But the testimony of Lord Fortescue does not amount 
| to more than simply that, at first, Lord Lyttelton told 
@ but a part of his dream; while the other evidence goes 
to show that he subsequently added the rest. Nor does 
he theory of the premeditated suicide seem particu- 
ly happy. If we must indeed hold that the agency 


of the unseen world never sensibly mingles with that of 
the seen and the tangible, 


“ To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee,” 


we may at least deem it not very improbable that such 
a vision should have been conjured up by the dreaming 
fancy of an mabey libertine, ill at ease in his con- 
science, sensible of sinking health, much addicted to 
superstitious fears, and who, shortly before, had been 
led, through a sudden and alarming indisposition, to 
think of death. Nor does it seem a thing beyond the 
bounds of credibility or coincidence, that, in the course 
of the three following days, when prostrated by his ill- 
concealed terrors, he should have experienced a second 
and severer attack of the illness from which, only a few 
weeks previous, he had with difficulty recovered.’ 

On approaching the Leasowes, Mr Miller had occa- 
sion to ask his way at a small nail workshop. ‘The 
sole workers in the nailery were two fresh-coloured, 
good-looking young girls, whose agile, well-turned arms 
were plying the hammer with a rapidity that almost 
eluded the eye, and sent the quick glancing sparks 
around them in showers. Both stopped short in their 
work, and came to the door to point out what they 
deemed the most accessible track. There was no gate, 
they said, in this direction, but I would find many gaps 
in the fence: they were in doubt, however, whether the 
people at the “white house” would give me leave to 
walk over the grounds: certainly the nailer lads were 
frequently refused ; and they were sorry they couldn’t 
do anything for me: I would be sure of permission if 
they could give it me. At all events, said I, I shall take 
the longest possible road to the white house, and see 
a good deal of the grounds ere I meet with a refusal. 
Both the naileresses laughed; and one of them said 
she had always heard the Scotch were “ long- headed.” 
Hales Owen and its precincts are included in the great 
iron district of Birmingham ; and the special branch of 
the iron trade which falls to the share of the people is 
the manufacture of nails. The suburbs of the town are 
formed chiefly of rows of little brick houses, with a nail- 
shop in each ; and the quick, smart patter of hammers 
sounds incessantly, in one encircling girdle of din, from 
early morning till late night. As I passed through, on 
my way to the Squire’s Mill, I saw whole families at 
work together—father, mother, sons, and daughters— 
and met in the streets young girls, not at all untidily 
dressed, considering the character of their vocation, 
trundling barrowfuls of coal to their forges, or carrying 
on their shoulders bundles of rod-iron. Of all our poets 
of the last century, there was scarce one so addicted to 
the use of those classic nicknames which impart so un- 
real an air to English poetry, when bestowed on English 
men and women, as poor Shenstone. We find his verses 
dusted over with Delias, and Cecilias, and Ophelias, 
Flavias, and Fulvias, Chloes, Daphnes, and Phillises ; 
and, as if to give them the necessary prominence, the 
printer, in all the older editions, has relieved them from 
the surrounding text by the employment of staring 
capitals. I had read Shenstone early enough to wonder 
what sort of looking people his Delias and Cecilias 
were; and now, ere plunging into the richly-wooded 
Leasowes, I had got hold of the right idea. The two 
young naileresses were really very pretty. Cecilia, a 
ruddy blonde, was fabricating tackets; and Delia, a 
yn gaa brunette, engaged in heading a double- 

ouble.’ 

Mr Miller is able to repay the compliment the two 
female nailers paid to his nation. ‘There was,’ he 
says, ‘a nail-manufactory established about seventy 
years ago at Cromarty, in the north of Scotland, which 
reared not a few Scotch nailers; but they seemed to 
compete on unequal terms with those of England; and 
after a protracted struggle of rather more than half a 
century, the weaker went to the wall, and the Crom 
nailworks ceased. There is now only a single nail- 
forge in the town; and this last of the forges is used 
for other purposes than the origiually-intended one. I 
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found in Hales Owen the true key to the failure of the 

manufactory, and saw how it had come to be 
undersold in its own northern field by the nail-mer- 
chants of Birmingham. The Cromarty nailer wrought 
alone, or, if a family man, assisted but by his sons ; 
whereas the Hales Owen nailer had, with the assistance 
of his sons, that of his wife, daughters, and maiden 
sisters to boot; and so he bore down the Scotchman in 
the contest, through the aid lent him by his female 
auxiliaries, in the way his blue-painted ancestors, 
backed by not only all the fighting-men, but also all 
the fighting-women of the district, used to bear down 
the enemy. 


THE INSTINCT OF GENIUS. 
Norutne more touchingly evinces that goodness pre- 
sides over this world of ours, than the endless variety it 
affords. Were this earth one vast plain, however fresh 
and green, the eye would tire of its monotony ; were there 
no diversity of manner or difference of temperament, no 
contrariety of opinion, no dissimilitude of taste, how the 
spirit would weary of all converse, and sicken at the 
dull uniformity, which would be but a grade removed 
from the pangs of solitary confinement! But it is far 
otherwise: hill and dale, mountain and valley, the broad 
ocean and the rippling stream, the lofty tree and grace- 
ful shrub, with the innumerable forms and tints of 
flowers, the varied plumage of birds, and their distinc- 
tive notes, are all calculated to give delight. Then the 
human race vary so much in feature and expression, as 
to give an individual interest to every one we meet. 
But the difference is not alone in outward appearance, 
for each is distinguished by as great a difference of 
temper and taste as of form and face. Some have 
asserted that all are born with the same tastes, and that 
it is owing to education alone that these have been so 
remarkably developed in some, while in others they 
have been suppressed. Education can do much; and 
accident may sometimes stand in the place of education, 
and foster the germ of some noble power, which after- 
wards expands into full vigour ; but that some are actu- 
ally born with a latent power, ready to burst forth, 
must surely be acknowledged by any one who has in- 
quired into the early dawnings of genius. 

Serah Colburn and Jedadiah Buxton may be just 
mentioned as types of the intuitive arithmeticians; the 
one solving the most difficult questions in infancy, and 
the other, while yet an infant in knowledge—for he was 
utterly illiterate—showing a power of calculation that 
appeared altogether incredible. 

Crecembeni, so celebrated for his literary attain- 
ments and exertions, but, above all, for his poetic 
genius, discovered ‘the mind that burned within him’ 
at a very early age. He stood apart from the sports 
of his young companions, and gave himself up to a 
passionate love for poetry, which was discovered to his 
father in a manner quite accidental. He handed the 
boy a volume of Ariosto, and told him to amuse himself 
with the engravings. After the child returned the 
beok, and as his father was about to replace it in the 
book-case, he perceived pencil-marks on the margin. 
After a close examination, he found that the boy had 
marked all those passages most admired for their beauty 
—a selection wholly prompted by the child’s exquisite 
taste. Astonished and delighted, his father instantly de- 
termined to give him every advantage. Lope de Vega, 
it is said, could recite verses of his own composition long 
before he could read. It is indeed quite extraordinary to 
think of the number of poets who have manifested from 
infancy their high calling. Giotti, the shepherd boy, was 


tending the flock he had been left to watch, and tracing 
the figures of the sheep on the faithless sand with ad- 
mirable skill. It is curious to observe how often the 
parents of children in the higher rank have endeavoured | 
to suppress the genius of their offspring. The im- 
mortal Michael-Angelo Buonarotti, at a very early age, | 
manifested the genius which will distinguish him to 
the end of time; but his father, who considered that 
the profession of the fine arts would be a degradation | 
to one of his birth, did all he could to detach him from || 
the pursuit which was to immortalise him, and deter- | 
mined to bring him up to one of the learned professions: | 
but genius is not to be stayed, and Michael-Angelo | 
triumphed over every obstacle. The father of Sir | 
Joshua Reynolds often reproved him for making draw- | 
ings, instead of minding his lessons: this is amusingly | 
recorded on the back of one of those drawings—‘ Done by | 
Joshua, out of pure idleness.’ Those in humble life have | 
been more fortunate in being permitted by their rela- | 
tions to follow the bent of their genius: their difficulties 

and obstacles have generally been of a different nature. | 
The memoirs of West are very interesting, and detail | 
the manner in which his father and mother first became 


found by Cimabue, who accidentally passed that way, | 


acquainted with his great powers. He was left to | 


watch the infant sleeping in the cradle one day, while | 


his mother went to the garden to collect some flowers. | 
As the boy sat by the cradle, the infant smiled in her 

sleep ; he was struck with its beauty, and hastily getting | 
a piece of paper, he took its likeness in black and red 
ink. His mother returned, and snatching the paper, 
exclaimed to her daughter, ‘I declare he has made a | 
likeness of little Sally!’ At this time he was but seven | 
years old. Ina year after, a party of roaming Indians | 


saw his sketches of birds and flowers, which they greatly || 


admired, and showed him in return some of their own, 
and taught him how to prepare the red and yellow 
colours with which they dyed their weapons. To these 
colours his mother added indigo. He was anxious to 
know how he could lay the colours on, and was told 
that a camel’s-hair brush was the fit thing for the pur- 
pose. As there were no camels in America, poor Benja- 
min was obliged to draw on his own invention for a sub- 
stitute. He accordingly supplied all deficiencies from 
the back and tail of a favourite cat. The bad condition 
of her fur was supposed to be the consequence of some 
disease, till the young painter confessed that he had 
levied contributions on her. 

In Barry’s life there are many highly-interesting pas- 
sages. He, too, devoted himselfearly to his captivating 
art; and all the pocket-money he could procure he laid 
out in pencils and candles. He spent his nights in 


drawing, after all the family had gone to rest, which had 
such a sensible effect upon his looks, that the servants 
dreaded injury to his health ; and, to oblige him to go 
to bed, they would secrete his candle while settling his 
room. He determined, in consequence of this, that 
they should enter his room no more; and so locked his 
door, and made his own bed. At last his mother in- 


treated that he would allow his bed to be made more | 
comfortably, and his room to be put in order; but, true | 
to his determination, he would admit no one: he was | 


resolved to give up his nights to the pursuit which he 
so passionately loved. 

We are told of Opie—then a boy of about ten years 
old—that one Sunday, when his mother was at church, 
he settled himself to draw in a little kitchen, which 
commanded a view of the parlour where his father sat 


reading. He had completed his sketch all but the head, — 
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| and when he came to that, he ran in and out of the 
| parlour, and looked up in his father’s face so often, that 
he became seriously displeased with the boy for inter- 
| rupting him so incessantly, and threatened to correct 
him if he continued so troublesome. This was exactly 
what he had wished: he wanted fo paint his father’s eyes 
| when they flashed with anger; and having succeeded 
in his plan, he sat down quietly to finish the portrait. 
| His mother did not return till it was completed. The 
moment she came in, he placed it before her. She 
instantly knew it, and then rebuked him for having 
misspent the Sabbath ; but all feeling of the reprimand 
was lost in the joy which he felt in finding that the 
likeness of his portrait was acknowledged, and he 
threw himself into his mother’s arms in a transport of 
delight. Canova was oddly brought into notice at an 
early age. He was in the habit of accompanying his 
grandfather when he was employed in the repairs or 
the embellishments of the villas of the nobility, who 
| had their delightful summer residence at P: o. It 
| happened that while engaged at the villa of Falier, there 
| was a grand féte given, and there was a disappoint- 
| ment about an ornament for the middle of the table 
| at the dessert, so that the domestics, who were account- 
| able for the arrangement of the entertainment, were 
| sadly afraid of incurring the displeasure of their master. 
| They told Canova of their unfortunate plight, but no one 
| could suggest a remedy. However, the grandson, who 
| had heard all that passed, asked for some butter, out of 
| which, in a few minutes, he modelled a lion, which was no 
| sooner laid on the table, than it excited the applause and 
| admiration of the company. It was executed with such 
| consummate skill, that the servants were questioned ; 
| and it was found that little Canova, then a child, was 
| the modeller. He was called for, and timidly and bash- 
| fully he entered the apartment, where he was greeted 
by the praises and caresses of the distinguished guests. 
The Senator Falier took him under his immediate pro- 
tection ; and never did artist more nobly fulfil the early 
promise of surpassing excellence. His sculptures are 
spread all over Europe, and even the perfection of his 
earlier works is acknowledged by the world. It is 
singular that Chantry should have been indebted to a 
similar accident for the discovery of his genius. It was 
at the table of a wealthy lady, that the flowers and 
ornaments in paste were so beautifully executed, as to 
attract the notice of the company. The housekeeper 
was spoken to, and acknowledged to her mistress that 
they had been the production of a little nephew of hers, 
who was fond of amusing himself in this way. The 
lady, struck by the taste which he had discovered, de- 
| termined to give him the advantage of instruction, 
}and sent him up to London for the purpose. How he 
| availed himself of his good fortune is well known. 
In bringing to mind the prodigies that have from time 
| to time appeared, it would seem that the musical world 
can boast of a greater number than any other. It may 
| be that circumstances combine to cultivate the taste for 
| music almost from the first moment its professor be- 
comes an inhabitant of this world. The gentle lullaby of 
the nurse, and the melody of the mother’s caressing voice, 
| may make an impression from the first moment that 
they strike the ear, so delicately formed for harmonious 
sounds. Everything was done to repress the genius of 
Handel. He was intended by his father for the profes- 
sion of the law, and he could not brook his passion for 
| music. He excluded all musical society from his house, 
_ 80 that the child was utterly deprived of the aliment for 
which his soul languished. However, notwithstanding 
| all his father’s precautions, he heard a performer on the 
| harpsichord; and he was so enchanted, that he resolved 
| to get a little clarichord secreted in one of the attics, 
and soon prevailed on one of the servants to arran, 
this for him. Every night, when the rest of the family 
had gone to rest, he retired to his loved clarichord ; 
and there, self-taught, he laid the foundation of the 
wonderful perfection at which he was afterwards to 
arrive, When he was about seven years old, his father 


set out to visit a son by his first wife, who was living with 
the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfells. The young musician 
had solicited leave to accompany his father on his jour- 
ney, but he was refused. He, however, ran after the car- 
riage, and having got up to it, his tears and intreaties at 
length prevailed, and his father took him in. Amused by 
the variety of the court, he wandered about from room to 
room; but his progress was arrested whenever he saw a 
harpsichord, for he could not resist the impulse to sit 
down and play. This passed unobserved; but after a few 
days, when sérvice was over in the chapel, he contrived 
to steal his way to the organ, and as he touched it, the 
duke, who was quitting the chapel, but not yet out of 
hearing, was attracted by the remarkable style of the 
performance. He inquired who the performer was, and 
was told that he was a boy of seven years old, and step- 
brother to his attendant. The duke sent for the child 
and his father. ‘The conversation which took place 
ended in consent being given on the father’s part that 
his son should be forthwith instructed in music. Thus 
was it owing to that accidental journey, against which 
there had appeared to be an insurmountable obstacle, 
that the power which was to charm in every age and 
every clime was fostered by cultivation. 

Haydn, though his father was but a cart and wheel 
wright, and though his mother had been in no higher 
station than that of a cook before her marri was so 
fortunate as to find encouragement for his genius in © 
the taste and love for music of both his parents. His 
father had a fine voice, and though he had no scientific 
knowledge of music, he could play on the organ and 
on the harp; and he would sometimes accompany him- 
self and his wife, who also sung. On these occasions 
the child would stand with two pieces of wood in his 
little hands, one of which represented his viol, and the 
other his bow, and appear to accompany the singing 
and playing of his parents. By accident, the powers 
of this extraordinary child were discovered, by the ar- 
rival of an excellent musician, who was cousin to his 
father. As he joined in their concert, he was struck by 
the astonishing precision with which little Haydn, then 
but six years old, beat time to their singing. This 
relative took him under his care, that his wonderful 
genius might not lack cultivation. He had not been 
two days domesticated in his new abode, when he dis- 
covered two tambourines, out of which he constructed 
a kind of instrument; and notwithstanding its unpro- 
mising appearance, he succeeded in producing an air 
upon it which delighted all who heard it. When 
crowned with success, and in the midst of all the ho- 
nours and pleasures of the world, Haydn would recur 
to the happy days of his childhood with a depth of | 
tenderness and regret which showed that they had been 
the most delightful part of his life. The domestic con- 
certs were among his dearest recollections; and he could 
never hear the simple native airs which had been sung 
to him by his mother, without the most intense delight, 
mingled with a fond sadness. 

The ingenuity which Haydn showed in constructing 
his rude instrument was surpassed by the contrivance 
of Davy. Davy, who was the son of a Devonshire 
farmer, was continually loitering about a neighbouring 
forge, where he busied himself in examining and sound- 
ing the horses’ shoes. The smith did not mind this for | 
a long time, as he thought the child was merely amus- 
ing himself; but having missed several of the shoes 
from time to time, his suspicion was raised against the 
boy, and he determined to have him watched. It was 
perceived one day that he took two shoes from a 
which he had been sounding for a long time, and went 
off with his prize. He was followed to a loft, where he 
had made a hiding-place for himself, without the know- 


ge | ledge of any of his family. Here he was found earnestly 


arranging the stolen goods among a number of other | 
horse-shoes which he had suspended with wires, so as _ 
to form a rude musical instrument, on which he played 

by striking them with a small hammer. He could play 
several tunes, among which was one with variations, | 
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well known, as it was frequently heard chimed by the 
bells in the parish steeple. The smith, admiring his 
ingenuity, and struck by his musical powers, not onl 
pardoned the theft, but joined in a subscription which 
was raised to place him under musical instruction. 
Among the musical prodigies, Gietry, the celebrated 
composer so universally admired, holds a distinguished 
place. The first demonstration of his passion for music 
was so comical, that it is best told in his own words :— 
‘The first lesson I received, says he, ‘nearly cost me 
my life; I was alone at four years old, when boiling 
of an iron a my attention: I began dancing 
to the music of this drum. Afterwards, wishing to see 
how it was produced in the vessel, I overturned it into 
a very hot tre, and the explosion was so great, that I 
was scalded all over, and nearly suffocated.’ His love 
for music was a second time near costing him his life in 
his boyhood, which is thus simply related by himself :— 
*In my country, they tell children that God will not 
refuse them anything they ask of Him on the day of 
their first communion. I had for a long while resolved 
to ask Him that I might die on the day of that august 
ceremony, if I was not destined to become an honest 
man, and one distinguished in my station. On that 
very day I was nearly killed. aving gone into a 
tower to witness the striking of the wooden bells, of 
which I had no idea, a beam, which weighed three or 
four hundred pounds, fell upon my head. The church- 
warden ran for the extreme unction. I had been 
knocked down senseless. When I came to myself, I 
hardly recollected where I was. They showed me the 
beam that had fallen on my head: “ Never mind, said 
I, since I am not killed, I shall be an honest man, and 
a good musician.”’ From this time we find that the 
young enthusiast became habitually thoughtful; his 
gaiety changed into melancholy, and music alone had 
power to soothe his sadness. The deep devotion, marked 
though it be by a touch of superstition (so often the 
case in the enthusiastic), the tender affection, and the 
engaging modesty, are so sweetly portrayed in his 
little sketch of his first musical triumph, that it will 
not be unacceptable. ‘My timidity had a support 
which was known only to myself. i had felt for the 
last year a devotion to the Virgin Mary, almost amount- 
ing to idolatry ; and having for nine days implored her 
assistance, I was confident in the protection of Heaven. 
The motet which I sang was an Italian air, translated 
into Latin, an address to the Virgin, Non semper super 
casta florescit rosa. I had hardly sung four bars, 
when the orchestra softened itself to pianissimo, for 
fear of overpowering me. I at that moment darted a 
glance at my father, to which he returned a smile. The 
children of the choir who surrounded me drew back 
from res ; almost all the singers left their seats, and 
did not even hear the bell which announced the eleva- 
tion of the host. I at that moment perceived my good 
mother in the church; she wiped away her tears, and I 
could not restrain my own. With such powerful in- 
citements as devotion and affection, it would have been 
strange if Gietry had not reached the celebrity to 
which he attained. It would be a pleasant task to 
follow him in the artless narrative which he gives of 
his visit to Italy ; but enough has been said to instance 
him as an example of the early dawning of genius. 
Sensibility, modesty, and simplicity, the meet, and 
almost always the constant, attendants of genius, were 
as remarkable in Mozart as in Gietry. He was so 
playful a child, that he frequently neglected his meals 
while he indulged in his sports; but though careless 
and wild, he had a nature the most sensitive—the most 
ardent affections and tender feelings found their place 
in his heart. ‘Do you love me?’ twenty times in the 
day he would inquire of his fond parents, and of those 
about him. They would sometimes answer ‘ No,’ in 
jest ; and then the loving child would cry, as if his very 
would break. His passion for music was apparent 
at three years old. He listened with deep interest to 
ws lessons which his sister received on the harpsichord; 


and he would search the instrument for thirds, and tes- 
tify his delight in the wildest manner when he found 
them. His ear was so delicately acute, that he could 
not bear the blast of a trumpet ; if he accidentally heard 
it, he was almost convulsed with terror; and such an 
impression did it make on him, that he could not bear 
even to see it. His father determined to conquer this 
antipathy, and ordered the instrument to be ded, 
notwithstanding the earnest intreaties of the child to 
the contrary. It sounded; a deathlike paleness over- 


spread his face, and he fell to the ground: most surely | 


his father never the experiment. At four 
years old, he would learn in half an hour to play a 


minuet, and a more difficult piece in the space of an | 
greatest precision, | 


hour, executing them with the 
At five years old he began to compose; and in his sixth 
year, the infant prodigy visited some of the German 
courts, accompanied by his parents and sister; and in 
his seventh year, his fame having spread all over 
Europe, he visited its principal countries, giving 
concerts in the large towns, where he was listened 
to with admiration and astonishment almost un- 
bounded. At thirteen he brought out a successful 
opera. The beauty and variety of his compositions, 
the brilliancy of his performance, and the magical effect 


of those extempore pieces with which he delighted his | 


audience, the exquisite pathos of the tender passages, 
and the fire and energy of the more impassioned effu- 
sions, could not fail to awaken an enthusiasm in all who 
listened. Never spoiled by adulation and applause, he 
preserved throughout his brilliant career the modesty, 
artlessness, and sensibility for which he had been so re- 
markable in childhood. His love and reverence for his 
father, his tender affection for his mother, and for all 
near and dear to him, and his deep sion for the 
science to which he had devoted himself, were all-suffi- 
cient to him. His character, and the striking and in- 
teresting passages of his brief life, are so universally 
known, that it would be idle to enlarge on them; enough 
has been said to show that he was a bright example of 
the early dawning of genius. 


It would be going into too great length were all the | 


examples brought forward that might be selected ; it is 


very remarkable that there are scarcely any among the |, 


great composers who have not shown the bent of their 
mind in infancy. In looking over their memoirs, it is 


quite extraordinary to observe what a number of musi- | 


cal prodigies have existed ; but one more shall only be 
noticed in the present paper. William Crotch, the son 
of a carpenter, is indeed a striking example of the force 
of genius. His father, who had no Seetiaien of music, 
had learned to play ‘ God Save the King,’ and a few other 
tunes, on an organ which he had built. William, then a 
child of but a year and a half old, was observed to pay 
undivided attention to music; so much so, that he would 
refuse his food when listening to the organ. Before he 
was two years old, he would touch the key-note of his 
favourite tunes when he wanted to have them played; 


and very shortly after, he would strike two or three of | 


the first notes, when he thought he had not made him- 
self understood. Mrs Lulman, a first-rate performer, 
came one evening to try the organ. After she was 
gone, the child cried, and was so peevish, that his 
mother could not quiet him. At length, in passing 
through the dining-room, he screamed and struggled so 
violently to get to the organ, that he was brought to it, 
when he beat down the keys with his little hands. ‘The 
next day, while seated at it on his brother’s knee, he 
played enough of ‘ God Save the King’ to awaken his fa- 
ther’s curiosity. He hastened down from his workshop, 
but nothing could exceed the astonishment which he 
felt when he saw that little William was the performer, 
a child of but two years and three weeks old. When 
Mrs Crotch, who had been out, came in, her husband 
met her, and bade her follow him up stairs, where he had 
something curious to show to her. She was longing to 
know what she was to see, but her surprise and delight 
on hearing her child was as great as that of her hus- 
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him to sleep; more than all, it had been most de- 
lightfully played by Mrs Lulman the evening before, 
when he was so much. excited. who was em- 


was his astonishment when he beheld the child playing 
Mr Paul was so struck with astonishment, that 


short time the story spread, and the next day more 
than a hundred went to listen; and from that time 
| such crowds collected, that the admittance of visitors 
was obliged to be limited to one day in the week. 
The progress he made was truly wonderful: sadness 
was the impression which any air that pleased him 
made upon him: it became fixed in his memory, and 
it took him but a short time till he played it. The 
wonderful delicacy and acuteness of his ear enabled 
him to name any note which was struck, though out of 
| sight of the keys. Dr Burney gives a very interesting 

account of Crotch, and notices several other musical pro- 
digies. Among them the Westleys are named as very 
| surprising—the younger particularly, who, before he was 

six years old, surpassed in many particulars the attain- 
ments of most professors; and, before he could write, 
composed the airs of several oratorios, which he retained 
in memory, and at eight years old noted them down. 

It is not alone from these few examples of the early 
| indication of genius that it is apparent that the facul- 
| ties are born with us by which we become distinguished 
_ in life; but the same fact is exhibited in the memoirs 
| of almost all eminent persons; and thus Cicero’s obser- 
| vation, when he says, that ‘ without divine inspiration, 
| no man was ever great,’ scarcely appears extravagant. 


POETS AND FLOWERS. 


| Frowrrs are such beautiful objects, so abounding in 
| loveliness, so faithfully represent all shades of thought— 
| of childhood’s careless hours, manhood’s recreation, and 
Hl age’s solace—that we cannot wonder at the frequent 
!} mention made of them by poets. In all times they have 
| been especial favourites of the bards, who have found 
in them a world of matchless similes, a perpetual har- 


| contain many interesting examples of the moral hid in 
| flowers: their frail and transitory nature was too apt 
) an illustration of human life to escape the notice of the 
| inspired penmen. How many of the great and the good 
| have entertained a reverent love for flowers! In many 
parts of the world flowers have been used as emblems of 
| areligious feeling, and offered on altars: they adorned 
| the triumph, the festival, and bridal; or lightened suf- 
| fering, and beautified death. How many flowers yet 
| retain the names given to them by our devout Catholic 
| forefathers! and how many bewitching fables are asso- 
ciated with their brilliant tints and graceful forms! 
| The Medici, so famed for their love of the beautiful, are 
| said to have been the first to open a flower-garden to 
the public: it was not the least of the pleasures which 
| they conferred on the citizens of Florence: and in the 
old Italian poets, we find abundant proofs of the delight 
they took in flowers. 

Lord Bacon says of a garden, that ‘it is the purest 
of human pleasures; and according to the author of 
Night Thoughts, ‘a garden weeds the mind: it weeds 
it of worldly thoughts, and sows celestial seed in their 
stead.’ But to go back to glorious old Chaucer, hear 


Sa pression on 
as he had not only heard his father play it, but it 
him by his mother as she lulled 


————.‘ When the month of May 
Is come, and I can hear the small birds sing, 
And the fresh flowers have begun to spring, 
Good-by, my book! devotion too, good-by ! 
Now this peculiar frame of mind have I, 
That among all the flowers of the mead, 
I love the most that flower, white and red, 
Which men town daisy 

* 


I might, day by day, 

Dwell all throughout the jolly month of May, 
Withouten sleep, withouten meat or drink : 
Adown full softly I began to sink, 

And, leaning on my elbow and my side, 
Through the whole day I shaped me to abide, 
For nothing else, and I shall tell no lie, 

But on the daisy for to feed mine eye,. 

That has good reason why men call it may 
The daisy, otherwise the eye of day, 

‘The empress and the flower of flowers all : 

I pray to God that fair may it befall, 

And all that love the flowers for her sake.’ 


Gavin Douglas, a Scottish of the fifteenth century, 
describes the flowers which make their appearance 
May, in quaint language— 


‘ The daisy did on-breid her crownal small, 
And every flower unlappit in the dale. 
Sere downis small on dentillion sprang, 
The young green-bloomed strawberry-leaves amang ; 
Jimp jeryflouirs thereon leaves unshet, 
Fresh primrose and the purpour violet ; 
Heavenly lilies, with lockerand toppis white, 
Opened and show their crestis redemite.’ 


The daisy seems to have attracted notice when other 
flowers have been disregarded. Some touching lines 
were written some years since by a person in India, 
who found an English daisy in a box of roots which had 
been sent out to him. The gaudy flowers of the East 
were all forgotten in the humble memorial of home—of 
the cool and green meadows of England. Shakspeare 
= not forget the ‘cheerful flower’ in his sprightly 
es— 


£ When daisies pied and violets blue, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 


Wordsworth says that the daisy assumes many different 
characters as he sits to watch it— 


* A nun demure of lowly port ; 
A sprightly maiden of Love's court, 
In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations ; 
A queen in crown of rubies drest ; 
A starveling in a scanty vest ; 
Are all, as seems to suit thee best, 
Thy appellations.” 


The poet further tells us that he owes to the contem- 
plation— 
* An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 

A happy genial influence, 


Coming one knows not how, nor whence, 
Nor whither going ;’ 


betraying some of the rapturous feeling described by 

Chaucer. We need do no more than allude to Burns: 

his beautiful lines to the daisy— 

* Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower ’— 

are so well known, as to have become a household poem. 
Notwithstanding the succession of flowers, from the 


* Chaste snow-drop, venturous harbinger of spring, 
And pensive monitor of fleeting years,’ : 


chilled by the frosty breath of February, to the asters 
that linger until the early frosts of October have dyed 
the autumn woods, poets have done homage to them all. 
In the masque, Pan’s Anniversary, Ben Jonson intro- 
duces one of the nymphs singing— 


* Strew, strew the glad and smiling ground 
With every flower, yet not confound 
The primrose drop, the spring’s own spouse, 
Bright days-eyes, and the lips of cows, 
The garden-star. 


what he sings of the daisy— 
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A shepherd standing by, however, enumerates several 
others which should also be brought— 


‘ Fair ox-eye, goldy-locks, and columbine, 

Pinks, king-cups, and sweet sops-in-wine, 

Blue harebells, pagles, pansies, calaminth, 

Flower-gentle, and the fair-haired hyacinth, 

Bring rich carnations, flower-de-luces, lilies, 

The chequed, and purple-ringed daffodillies.’ 
Daffodils seem to have been held in much favour by our 
old poets, if we may judge from the frequent mention 
eo” make of them; Spenser says in the ‘ Shepherd's 


* Strowe me the ground with daffadowndillies, 
And cowslips, and king-cups, and loved lilies.’ 


| Herrick, whose poems are models of melodious gladness 


—lyrical sermons—addresses them thus— 


* Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early rising sun 
Has not attained his noon: 
Stay, stay, 
Until the hastening day 
Has run 


as 
But to the even-song ; 
And having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along.’ 


And Milton marshals flowers in imperishable verse— 


* Bring the rathe primrosé that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crowtoe and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet ; 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears, 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears.’ 


The author of ‘ Paradise Lost’ had an exquisite percep- 


| tion of the beauty and poetry of flowers. How the 


of them haunted him in his blindness, we may 


memory 
| judge by the touching lines— 


* Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of eve or morn, 
Or sights of vernal bloom, or summer's rose.” 


_ Eve's nuptial bower is described as adorned with 


— ‘Each beauteous flower, 
Tris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 
Reared high their flourished heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic ; underfoot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 
Broidered the ground, more coloured than with stone 
Of costliest emblem.” 


_ And again, in Adam’s farewell to Paradise— 


—— ‘ Oh flowers! 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At evn, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names! 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount ?’ 


The eglantine is often spoken of by the poets: in that 
exquisitely-musical poem, ‘ L’Allegro,’ Milton tells of 
hearing the lark 
* Through the sweet brier, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine ;’ 
confounding the latter with the honeysuckle: but 
eglantine is the old English name for the sweet brier 
rose. Spenser says— 
* Sweet is the rose, but grows upon a brere ; 
Sweet is the eglantine, but pricketh nere.’ 
And Shakspeare has interwoven it with other floral 
favourites in the lines— 
* I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxslips and the nooding violet grows. 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk roses, and with eglantine.” 
We are indebted*for the jessamine to the warm south: 
the double variety of this delicate flower was so highly 
prized on its first introduction into Italy from - ap » 
that the governor of Pisa kept a sentry constantly on 


guard over the plant. ‘Luxuriant above all,’ writes 
Cowper— 


re conspicuous, 
The bright profusion of her scattered stars.’ 


Cowley, who entertained a poet’s love for the beauties | 
of nature, inquires— | 
* Who that has reason, and his smell, 
Would not among roses and jasmine dwell, 
Rather than all his spirits choke 
With exhalations of dirt and smoke ?’ 


The writings of Spenser abound with allusions to flowers, | 
often so beautifully interwoven with the subject, as to | 
render quotation difficult. When Sir Guyon steps | 
ashore with the lady on the beautiful isle— 


* The fields did laugh, the flowers did freshly spring, 
The trees did bud, and early blossoms bore.” 


And in his poem of ‘ The Gnat,’ how skilfully he repre- 
sents the shepherd at the tomb, where | 

—‘ Round about he taught sweet flowers to grow ; 

The rose ingrained in pure scarlet dye ; 

The lily fresh ; and violet below ; 

The marigold ; and cheerful rosemary ; 

The Spartan myrtle, whence sweet gum does flow ; 

The purple hyacinth ; and fresh costmary ; 

And saffron, sought for in Cicilian soil ; 

And laurel, the ornament of Phebus’s toil.’ 


And again, in one of his sonnets, after comparing his | 
lady to the most goodly flowers, he ends by saying, | 
‘but her sweet odour did them all excel.’ | 
It is not with flowers as with works of art, or the | 

toys of fashion: the most costly are not always the | 
most esteemed. The humble daisy, as we have seen, | 
flourishes in the writings of the first of poets; s0 | 
another of our spring visitants has been set in verse, | 
Shakspeare makes of the ‘cowslip’s bell’ a fitting | 
lurking place for Ariel; and the fairy says of her queen, | 
in reply to Puck— | 

* The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours ; 

In those freckles live their savours : 

I must go seek some dewdrops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear.” 
The cowslip, too, appears among other flowers in 
*Comus ;’ and Herrick in the * Meadows’ tells how | 
maidens 


‘With wicker arks did come, | 
To kiss and bear away | 
The richer cowslips home.’ 


In ‘ The Picture,’ a poem by Hughes, a writer seldom | 
quoted, we read— | 
from every flower and plant 
Gather first the immortal! paint. 
Fetch me lilies, fetch me roses, 
Daisies, violets, cowslip-posies.’ 


Who that has travelled, has not remarked the cottage 
gardens which border, at frequent intervals, the high- 
ways and byways of England? These mark the taste 
of their owners; and wherever a love of flowers pre- 
vails, we may reckon upon finding a certain degree 
of refinement and gentleness of character. Flowers, 
whether wild or cultivated, are the most graceful and 
impressive among nature’s humanising influences ; and 
many a weary heart has acknowledged their soothing 
power, and learned wisdom from their mute yet eloquent 
teaching. Shakspeare wrote— 
* The rose looks fair ; but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 

‘When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses : 

But, for their virtue only is their show ; 

They live unwooed, and unrespected fade : 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so ; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made.’ 
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This easy to understand how the Tulipomania may have 
originated in the enthusiasm of some devoted cultivator 
| of flowers. He had tended and watched them so long, 
| that at last he knew not where to set a limit to their 
| value. Nature speaks to the heart in a thousand ways, 
giving rise to emotions as various: the same objects 
| will excite joyousness, melancholy, pleasure, and pain, 
hope and despondency, according to the state of mind 
of those to whom they are presented. Thomson has a 
beautiful passage— 

‘ Fair-handed spring unbosoms every grace ; 

Throws out the snowdrop, and the crocus first ; 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus of unnumbered dyes ; 

The yellow wallflower stained with iron-brown ; 

And lavish stock that scents the garden round : 

From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed 

Anemonies: auriculas enriched 

With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves ; 

And full ranunculas of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip race, where beauty plays 

Her idle freaks : 

No gradual bloom is wanting ; from the bud, 

First-born of spring, to summer's musky tribes : 

Nor hyacinths, of purest virgin white, 

Low bent, and blushing inward ; nor jonquils, 

Of potent fragrance; nor Narcissus fair, 

As o’er the fabled fountain hanging still ; 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay spotted pinks ; 

Nor, showered from every bush, the damask rose, 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 

With hues on hues expression cannot paint, 

The breath of nature, and her endless bloom.” 


A LADY’S CONSOLATION. 


EveRYTHING goes by comparison. A man brought from 
adungeon into the morning twilight, will think himself 
inthe midst of noonday; and, for aught we know, the 
travelling miseries of Mrs Butler may to her be abso- 
lute consolation.* It is said that a sailor is fated to eat 
apeck of dirt during his life, but that allowance is no- 
thing to hers in her consolatory year. She sets out, in 
fut, by asserting her belief that England is the only 
place in the world where the people are not disgustingly 
lirty, and that ‘ exceedingly few people are clean there.’ 
As for the French, they would not permit her to be 
dean even in her own person; giving her, in the best 
hotels of Paris, a cream-jug for a water vessel, a pud- 
ding-bow] for a basin, and not so much warm water as 
vould suffice for ‘the youngest gentleman shaving the 
fintest hopes of a beard.’ On leaving Paris for Mar- 
willes, she was still worse off, getting into a ‘ filthy inn, 
cowded with men in blue blouses and black muzzles ;’ 
md thence into a diligence ‘ with the head and tail cut 
where her maid lay down in the straw at the 
bottom, and where the seats were so contrived, that it 
vas impossible to sit on them without sliding off every 
ve minutes. 

But even here she was not allowed to indulge herself, 
xing ejected at midnight, ‘to her intense dismay and 
indignation,’ and sent into the inn at Chateau Chinon, 
the most horrible cut-throat-looking hole she ever be- 
ld.” It was dirty of course, and the serving-girl dirty 
, as well as sleepy and stupid, poor thing, at such an 
The kitchen (into which, in France, travellers 
ways make their way from the road) was black and 
thy; and a gentleman had two abominable dogs, 
hich kept running about, and all but knocking her 
hwn; so that, taking things upon the whole, poor Mrs 
ler was ‘so terrified, disgusted, and annoyed, that 
literally shook from head to foot.’ 

But in the bedroom she was out of the frying-pan into 
fire—or rather into the smoke, for the storm took 


* A Year of Consolation. By Mrs Butler, late Fanny Kemble. 
ls. London: Moxon. 1847. 


the liberty of coming down the chimney. The floor 
was covered with filth and dirt, to the thickness of one 
inch: the very sky, seen through the window, was 
black. The postmaster had likewise black hair, be- 
sides being a reprehensibly ill-looking individual, with 
only one eye, and marked with the small-pox. Yet 
with this fright she was doomed to travel, ina % 
dirty, rickety sort of gig, the seat of which, stuffed with 
hay, resembled a manger. The next vehicle was a 
‘ huge nuisance’ of a diligence, already possessed by four 
lumbering men ; ‘and the atmosphere of a snuffy Ger- 
man, a Frenchman reeking of stale cigar smoke, one 
or two India-rubber cloaks, and all their respirations, 
was really atrocious.’ In the next there was a man 
who was so uncivil as to be fat and elderly, and to have 
a threatening of gout and a terror of cold. A country- 
woman they met on the road wanted to join them in 
the full inside; but the Frenchmen were so revoltingly 
selfish, as not to get out to accommodate her. Among 
many hundreds of people going to a fair, they saw only 
one good-looking girl. 

At Lyons, the fair traveller was shamefully fleeced in 
the hotel, and not allowed to wash herself even so well 
as at Paris. On arriving at Marseilles, her fellow- 
travellers went off without taking leave of her : an eloquent 
fact, that gives rise to some severe strictures on the 
national degeneracy. While waiting her departure for 
Genoa, she amused herself with the appearance of her 
fellow-passengers. ‘A cargo came on board of two clean, 
cross-looking men, and four veiled women, who began 
stumping up and down the deck, each on her own 
hook, betraying, in the very hang of their multitudinous 
shawls, the English creature—how peculiar they are, 
to be sure!’ At length she found herself bowling on 
to Rome in a crazy, rickety, dusty, dirty, ragged, filthy 
conveyance, into which she had ‘ clomb by three horrid 
hoes, that scraped her shins to death,’ and was fairly 
set down in ‘the dark, deep, dismal, stinking streets’ 
of the city of the past. 

This is not an overcharged account of Mrs Butler’s 
journey from Paris to Rome; in which, notwithstand- 
ing, are exhibited much talent, fancy, and power of de- 
scription. With a very common blindness, she relates 
an anecdote which reads like a satire on herself. ‘We 
have just made an expedition to Tivoli,’ says she, 
‘which was highly prosperous till its very close. Di- 
rected by —— to one inn in preference to the rival 
establishment, we repaired to the Queen of England, 
and found her most gracious majesty dark, dingy, dirty 
—in short, indescribably dreadful ; but, however, thanks 
to some omnipotent charm, which we, alas! had not, 
—— had found sweet smells and savoury food, and 
sunny sights, while our experience was—of dirt to eat, 
dirt to drink, and dirt to sleep in.’ 

Having thus hinted—with comparative mildness— 
that our fair author, in spite of the title of her book, 
does not derive from foreign travel that ‘ consolation’ it 
is fitted to bestow upon well-regulated minds, we must, 
in justice to her, turn the reverse of the The 
scene is in Rome. 

‘Now for the chapter of compensations: my bed- 
room door and window opened upon a terraced garden 
at least forty feet above the street, full of orange and 
lemon trees, magnolias, myrtles, oleanders and camelias, 
roses and violets, in bloom; a fountain Of the acqua 
felice trickles, under the superintendence of a statue, into 
a marble shell, and thence escapes under the garden. 
The view from thence of the eternal city and its beau- 
teous girdle of hills surpasses all description, and the 
twin towers of the Trinité rise close to it up into the 
blue sky, which looks through the belfry arches as 
through windows down into my sleeping-room. The 
coloured tiles of all our anterooms and enchant 
me; so do the gay-painted ceilings. The little room 
where I bathe is a perfect delight to me, with its Latin 
inscription on the lintel, its marble bath, its walls 
covered with fresco Cupids and dolphins, and altars with 
flames, and baskets with flowers, all strung together by 
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waving patterns of wreaths and garlands. This after- 
noon we drove through the streets of Rome, out to a 
place that was once one of the innumerable Cenci pos- 
sessions, but which is now a farmhouse of the Borghese. 
In one corner of the littered stable-yard, where heaps of 
manure occupied most of the ground, stood a stone sar- 
cophagus, with spirited and graceful rilievi, into which 
fresh water was pouring itself in a glassy stream. As 
we went round the house, we came upon another stone 
basin, of beautiful form and proportions, into which 
another gush of living water was falling in the bright 
sunshine: farther on, again, beneath a sombre avenue 
of ilex, another of these precious reservoirs sparkled 
and gleamed. I cannot describe my delight in living 
water: these fountains are a per- 
tual baptism of refreshment to my mind and senses. 
Swedenborgians consider water, when the mention 
of it occurs in the Bible, as typical of truth. I love to 
think of that when I look at it, so bright, so pure, so 
transparent, so temperate, so fit an emblem for that 
spiritual element in which our souls should bathe and 
be strengthened, at which they should drink and be 
refreshed! Fire purifies, but destroys; water cleanses 
and revives. Christ was baptised in water, and washed, 
himself, in the regenerating element, his disciples’ feet. 
He promised living waters to all those who, thirsty, 
drew near to him, and spoke of that well of everlasting 
life, which those to whom he gave to drink 
for ever in their souls. I do not wonder at all the mar- 
vellous wasser-cur reports. I believe the material ele- 
ment to be as potent in regenerating and healing the 
body, as the spiritual element its clearness dimly repre- 
sents is to regenerate and heal the mind. 

‘It is impossible to describe the soft beauty of 
everything that surrounded us here; the ilex-trees, 
the graceful stone pines, the picturesque colour and 
outline of the house itself, the sunny far -stretch- 
ing campagna, with its purple frame of mountains; 
Soracte, standing isolated like the vanguard of the 
chain; the sullen steeps of the Sabine; the smiling 
slopes of the Alban hills; Frascati, Tivoli, glittering in 
the sunshine, on their skirts; the light over all radiant 
and ; the warmth and balmy softness of the atmo- 

here—everything was perfect enchantment. Every- 
thing was graceful, harmonious, and delightful to the 
eye, and soothing beyond expression to the mind. Pre- 
sently came two of the beautiful mouse-coloured. oxen 
of the campagna, slowly, through the arched gateway 
of the farm-yard, and, leaning their serious -looking 
heads upon the stone basin, drank soberly, with their 
great eyes fixed on us, who sat upon the hem of the 
fountain; I, for the first time in my life, almost com- 
prehending the delight of listless inactivity. As the 
water ran lullingly by my side, and between the gray 
shafts of the tall pine-trees, and beneath the dark arches 
of their boughs, the distant landscape, formed into 
separate and distinct pictures of incom ble beauty, 
arrested my delighted eyes. Yes, I think I actually 
could be content to sit on that fountain’s edge, and do 
nothing but listen and look for a whole summer’s after- 
noon. But no more: “ Up, and be doing,” is the impulse 
for ever with me; and when I ask myself, both sadly 
and scornfully, What? both my nature and my convic- 
tions repeat the call, “ Up, and be doing;” for surely 
there is something to be done from morning till night, 
and to find out what is the appointed work of the on- 
ward-tending soul.’ 

The following specimen will likewise give a favour- 
able idea of the descriptions which form the staple of the 
work. ‘Soon after our arrival, donkeys were procured, 
and we started on the usual giro of the valley, begin- 
ning our pilgrimage at the Villa d’Este, where we sat 
by fountains falling in this lovely solitude, and gathered 
branches thick.with orange blossoms, and looked from 
crumbling princely terraces over the glorious cam- 
pagna, and heard—in a sort of dark chamber of cypress- 
trees, with the red buds of delicate China roses bloom- 


nightingale. Thence we proceeded to what is called 
by those who know, Mecenas’s Villa; and by those | 
who know better, the Temple of Hercules. I, who | 
neither know, nor know better, saw a fine collection 
of extensive iron forges, a species of place that I have | 
the greatest delight in, because of their picturesque 
black chambers, and fiery furnaces, and sooty popu. | 
lation, all which we had in great perfection here; for | 
after walking out on the huge noble roof that juts like | 
a promontory over the glen, its sides all garlanded | 
with young verdure, amidst which the milk-white cas. | 
catelle went rolling in round fleecy ropes down the steep |) 
cliff, we descended to visit the valley, passing through | 
the iron-works—through dark passages, where the sound | 
of rushing waters rolled above our heads, and where | 
some sudden furnace-gleam betrayed them hurrying || 
fast beneath the planks under our feet. Huge bel. | 
lows and hammers, wielded by the subject elements, | 
resounded with deafening clangour through the black || 
vaults. Presently we passed deep-glowing furnaces, | 
from one of which a long bar of iron, that had writhed 
itself crooked in the intense heat, was drawn out, and 
thrown like a red snake upon the ground; close to 
those toiling fires sprang up white sheets of toiling 
water, wrestling with powerful wheels, that they lashed 
till they turned the appointed way; and sweating, be- 
grimed, sooty—smaller than the smallest part of this | 
vast machinery, and weaker than its weakest—stood 
in the midst of these, his bright powerful slaves, the | 
mighty task-master—man. Leaving these Vulcanic | 
regions, we descended a steep path, through vineyards, 
where the vines, instead of being cut short and fastened 
in little stacks to reeds a few feet high, are spread all 
over trellises—a mode of training them, disadvanta- 
geous, it is said, to the grapes, but which produces a 
very pleasant appearance, and looked down upon from 
above, has the effect of a sort of false-bottom to the 
whole country—that which seems the verdant ground 
being nothing but the vine-covered trellis that hides 
it. The whole valley, as we wound round it, was ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and we paused by some golden tufts 
of broom opposite the cascatelle to enjoy the view. ... 
‘As we wound down the steep paths to the cavern, 
the trees through which we passed glittered all in the 
rain that still rested on them, and added much to the 
beautiful effect of the shadowy procession moving in 
torchlight through the surrounding gloom, and de- 
scending, apparently, into the very bowels of the earth. 
Arrived at the bottom of Neptune’s Cave, which is the 
top of the Syren’s Grotto, all sorts of illuminations took 
place. Bundles of hay were piled beneath the rocky 
arch, below which the waters disappeared, and being 
set fire to, the sudden light sent a blood-red flare deep 
down into the gulf and upon the foaming waters. 
Wreaths of burning straw were floated down into the 
abyss, whose darkness swallowed them instantly ; the 
rocky roof and eager forms and faces of the assistants, 
and terrified leaping wild waters, all being suddenly 
illuminated by the strong light only for a few seconds. 
Then fires were lighted half-way up the glen in a sort 
of rocky gallery, with open arches looking down into 
the deep. Here, as we stood below and opposite, we 
saw the men who were employed in lighting these fires 
run to and fro through the ruddy rock passage: the 
effect was perfectly infernal; and nothing but demon 
or some religious rites, such as men have devised fu 
themselves, and which are fit only for devils, were 
suggested by this strange spectacle. Then the 
flaring fires were extinguished, and a pale white che 
mical light was made to pour its iance into 
rocky cup, at the bottom of which we stood.’ y 
Mrs Butler devotes considerable space to a descrip 
tion of the carnival, and it is no small praise to hert 
say, that she has contrived to render readable even & 
threadbare a subject. The following is the conclu 
sion :—‘I believe I have nothing more to say of the 
vival, but to notice the closing-in of the last evening 
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\\ ta from the street, the carriages, the windows, the 
| the house-tops, shone out wu the dusky 
| twilight. ‘The Corso looked like a whole street full of 
| fire-flies ; everybody carried in their hands a sheaf of 
small wax tapers, and the swarming sparks in a burning 
piece of paper, or an assembly-general of all the ignis 
fotui in the world, or the Miiky Way suddenly fallen 
from the sky into the Corso, are the only things I can 
compare this wonderful and beautiful spectacle to. Far 
down the thronged irregular thoroughfare, this magical 
jllumination flickered and twinkled; the street was 
alive with light; the carriages formed little clusters or 
constellations of burning tapers; from the projecting 
parts of every house the little moccoli were held aloft; 
sticks, with lights fastened to them, were pushed far 
out from the very tops of the houses, like strings of 
strange stars up against the violet-coloured evening 
sky; little boats of green and red oiled silk, with burn- 
ing tapers in them, were set afloat in the air, and came 
flickering down like showers of illuminated flowers into 
the street. No words can convey any adequate idea of 
the brilliancy and singularity of the spectacle. In the 
meantime the sport consisted, not in the beauty and 
strangeness of the sight, but in everybody’s endeavouring 
to extinguish everybody else’s light, and keep his own 
from being extinguished. This, which might be supposed 
| asatirical representation of society, was carried on with 
| a frantic activity irresistibly ludicrous to a looker-on. 
| We had gone to our balcony, the better to enjoy the 
| coup d’eil ; and anything more magical, more fairy-like, 
| and more devilish at the same time, cannot be conceived : 
pocket-handkerchiefs, sticks with little flags tied to 
| them, wisps of paper, and all imaginable weapons, were 
| used to put out the little moccoli; extinguishers of oiled 
paper or parchment, fastened to long sticks, were in 
| great requisition, and everywhere the little tapers 
burned and flamed, and were blown out and relighted, 
| while screams of laughter, and shouts of “ Senza moc- 
colo—senza moccolo!” resounded from one end of the 
street to the other. For a while I remained intent upon 
| preserving my light from extinction, but the blows and 
blasts aimed at it from above, below, and all round, 
| rendered it impossible; and finding that this individual 
care for my own luminary was depriving me of the 
curious spectacle, I put mine out once for all, and gave 
myself up to gazing at the comic rout all round. At 
length we retreated from our stand, and threading our 
way through the crowd, regained our carriage. Imme- 
diately on leaving the Corso, all seemed dark and still; 
and though the blaze still streamed partly up some of 
the side streets communicating with it, and the con- 
fused uproar followed us like the sound of a distant 
beach some way after we had turned homewards, when 
we reached our own serene height on the Pincio, not a 
sound was to be heard but our own carriage-wheels, 
nor a light seen but the everlasting stars of heaven, 
which seemed to look down in quiet supremacy and an 
easy consciousness that they were not soon likely to be 
flapped out.’ 

Throughout the volumes are sundry strictures on the 
dishonest charges of continental innkeepers and shop- 
keepers, together with some ridicule of the extravagance 
ofthe English. For our own part, though tolerably well 
acquainted with the countries alluded to, we must con- 
fess we never happened to meet with a single specimen 
of this extravagance. The great majority of English 
fesidents abroad have not one shilling to spare; while 
English travellers, rich and poor alike, appear to live in 
constant dread of imposition, and to have set out with 
the most absurd 


game, asparagus, 
cauliflower, haricot beans, pastry, and a plentiful des- 
tert—the last always including (to the amusement of 
the Englishman) cheese; and throughout the meal he 
has bread and common wine at discretion. For this he 
's charged three francs (half-a-crown), and complains 
bitterly of the imposition; while at home, under similar 


circumstances, he pays the same sum, without scruple, 
for his share of a single joint, with cheap vegeta’ 
bread and cheese, and a glass of table-beer. Upon the 
whole, we must say that we have met with more in- 
stances of meanness among the English abroad, than of 
extortion among the natives. 


GOLD IS EXPORTING—MONEY WILL BE SCARCE. 


In an able paper of the 92d number of the Westminster 
Review (entitled ‘ Postscript’), there occur some remarks 
on the monetary crisis, which have to us a supernumerary 
interest, in as far as they support a view taken by ourselves 
in a paper entitled ‘The Metaphysics of Business,’ which 
appeared in the 74th number of the Journal (new series). 
The subject is well worthy of being taken to by the 
guiding minds of our community. 

‘The financial embarrassment and monetary crisis 
through which we have passed, and which have appeared 
immediately to result from the Irish measures of govern- 
ment, may in part be traced to the currency delusions, 
upon which we commented in a former pai elusions 
still popular with the editors of city articles, although of 
late exposed by some of the ablest thinkers of the day. 
We allude chiefly to the doctrine, both of the bullionists 
and the Birmingham philosophers, that commercial trans- 
actions, and the prices of commodities, are governed by the 
quantity of money in circulation, as represented by gold 
and paper. The text of the alarmists is now the drain of 
gold :—“ Gold is being exported to pay for corn; more 
gold will be exported ;* money will be scarce; all kinds 
of property will fall in value ; wy for ruin.” 

* The time will come when the prevailing notion that the 
prosperity of nations depends upon the question, whether 
a ton weight of gold shall lie buried in a vault in Ham- 
burg or a vault in London, will be classed with the chi- 
meras of the nursery. That such an idea should still be 
cherished, will hereafter appear the more strange, since to 
all men the fact is palpable, that the use of gold or notes 
has long been practically superseded by accounts and 
cheques ; that what is called the currency of the country 
is, in fact, only the small change of society, and an element 
absolutely insignificant in the vast transactions of a com- 
mercial ple. The balances adjusted in the London 
clearing-house of L.3,000,000 per day, afford an indication 
that we should be quite within the mark in asserting that 
L.100,000,000 per day would often i tel t 


another, or 
business done in buying and selling by the 


the propery actually transferred from one to 
the real daily 


whole population of the British empire. In but few com- 


paratively of these transactions is the actual passing of 
either gold or notes from hand to hand required. 
great majority are effected by figures, placed on the debtor 
or credit side of an account. A metallic currency belongs 
to a state of society (one of semi-civilisation) which is 
passing away; and it is not true that notes have replaced 
t—the modern medium of exchange is a ledger. 

*Yet we are told that a handful of gold, or Bank of 
England notes, disappearing from the circulation, has the 
power to affect, by an extreme depreciation, the whole 
property of the United Kingdom! What is certain is, 
that the realisation of these prophecies erally follows 
the predictions ; but it is most important the public should 
understand that they lead to their own fulfilment ; a fact 
beginning to be suspected, and of easy demonstration. 

Value is governed by supply and demand; but supply 
and demand are governed by opinion. Faith is necessary 
to the husbandman: he must have confidence in the seed 
he is to put into the ground, or it will not be sown. Faith 
is necessary to the merchant: he must have a reasonable 
prospect of a market, or no vessel will be sent by him to a 
distant port. All buying and selling, not designed for im- 
mediate consumption, is regulated by belief—that is, by 
the opinion of the buyer and seller that prices will rise, or 
that they will fall, or that they will remain stationary. All 
are buyers when there is a hope of profit; all are sell 
when there is a prospect of loss: hence the fluctuations 


* The anticipation of a continued drain of gold will, perhaps, 
be somewhat modified by the information, derived from official 
sources, and communicated to the public by Mr Frederick Scheer, 
that the Siberian gold mines are annually increasing in produc- 
tiveness. The produce, in the year 1846, was 1722 poods, 29 liv., 
yg py by 336 poods, 28 liy., 46 zol., the produce of 1845. 


pood is equal to 36 lbs. 
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of the funds and of the share markets, which have literally 
nothing whatever to do with the permanent security for 
investment of any of the stocks quoted ; and are certainly 
never affected, to any perceptible extent, by a difference 
in the quantity of money. The prices of share lists indicate 
nothing but the fears or confidence of holders. Create a 
belief that money will be and you uce the same 
effect as if money had suddenly vanished from the world 
by a miracle, and were really that indispensable medium 
of exchange in large commercial transactions which, as we 
have shown, it is not. With the cry—* Gold is going out 
—money will be scarce,” all ent men begin at the 
same time to contract their obligations, to call in their 
debts, and to make reserves, Hence, and hence only, a 
pressure, for which the shipment of a box or two of bullion, 
and the withdrawal of a few bundles of bank-notes from a 
banker’s drawer, can never adequately account. 

* The loss arising from the failure of the potato crop is 
said to be L.16,000,000. How much per cent. is that upon 
the fixed and floating capital of the British empire, usually 
estimated at L.5,000,000,000? Less than 6s. 6d. Why, 
then, if in consequence only of such an insignificant dimi- 
nution of our exchangeable commodities, have we seen, 
within the last six months, a fall of L.10 per cent. in the 
most solid securities in the kingdom—the funds, and the 
shares of the North Western Railway Company? Potatoes 
were innocent of this extreme depreciation. The shipment 
of L.3,000,000 of bullion could not have occasioned it: 
want of confidence alone was the cause. Belief in a falling 
market, produces a falling market ; because all are sellers 
at the same moment, and no buyers. A few _— back, 
there was a belief in the minds of some hundreds of ig- 
stroyed by an earthquake. ere was no earthquake ; but 
they had Tastened to fly into the country.’ 


TERRACE CULTIVATION IN CHINA. 


The terrace cultivation of China has been noticed by 
nearly all writers upon this country; and like most other 
subjects, it has been either much exaggerated, or under- 
valued. It appeared to me to be carried to the greatest 
—— on the hill-sides adjacent to the river Min near 

'00-choo-foo ; at least I was more struck with it there 
than anywhere else. On sailing up that beautiful river, 
these terraces look like steps on the sides of the moun- 
taing, one rising above another, until they sometimes reach 
six or eight hundred feet above the level of the sea. When 
the rice and other crops are young, these terraces are 
clothed in luxuriant green, and look like a collection of 
gardens among the rugged and barren mountains. The 
terrace system is — by the Chinese, either for the 
ape of supplying the hill-sides with water where paddy 

to be grown, or to prevent the heavy rains from washing 
down the loose soil from the roots of other vegetables. 
Hence these cuttings are seen all over the sides of the 
hills, not exactly level like the rice terraces, but level 
enough to answer the purpose of checking the rains in 
their descent from the mountain. For the same reason, 
the sweet potato, and some other crops which are grown 
on the hills, are always planted in ridges which run cross- 
ways or horizontally ; indeed, were the ridges made in a 
different direction, the heavy rains which fall in the early 
summer months would carry both the loose soil and crops 
down into the plains. Rice is grown on the lower terrace 
ground ; and a stream of water is always led from some 
ravine, and made to flow across the sides of the hills, until 
it reaches the highest terrace, into which it flows and floods 
the whole of the level space. When the water rises three 
or four inches in height, which is sutliciently high for the 
Tice, it finds vent at an opening made for the purpose in 
the bank, through which it flows into the terrace below, 
which it floods in the same manner, and so on to the lowest. 
In this way the whole of the rice terraces are kept conti- 
nually flooded, until the stalks of the rat assume a yellow 
ripening hue, when the water being no longer required, it 
is turned back into its natural channel, or led to a different 
part of the hill, for the nourishment of other crops.—For- 
tune’s Wanderings in China, 

INCRUSTATIONS ON STEAM-BOILERS. 

The ‘ Times’ makes an important announcement of the 
complete success of a plan for enting incrustations on 
the boilers of steam-engines. water employed to be 
conv: into steam, as is familiarly known to every one 


who uses a tea-kettle, leaves an incrustation on the vesse] 
—carbonate of lime. This is a source of great danger with | 
boilers, causing explosions, ‘by forming a layer of non- 
conducting matter between the metal and the fluid to be 
heated, and thus allowing the temperature of the former to 
rise to a high point, even to redness. The metal oxidises 
rapidly at this temperature, and the boiler is thereby 
weakened and rendered incapable of sustaining the neces. 
sary pressure. But a more fruitful cause of accidents, js 
the sudden removal of portions of incrustation, when the 
metal expands on the attainment of the high temperature. 
the water is thereby brought in contact with the heated 
metal, and evaporation takes place so suddenly, as to re. 
semble the evolution of gases from the firing of gunpowder, 
Indeed the results in both cases are identical.’ To ayoid 
this peril as far as practicable, the water, when it becomes 
dense, is frequently ‘ blown off,’ or driven out of the boiler, 
But this is only a partial remedy, and the crust has to be 
removed by means of the hammer and chisel, to the injury 
of the vessel. About two years ago, Dr Ritterbandt ‘dis. 
covered a cure for this. He found that, ‘ by introducing 
muriate of ammonia into a boiler containing water holding 
lime in solution, the carbonate of lime, instead of deposit. 
ing when the carbonic acid by which it was held in solution 
was expelled at a high temperature, became converted into 
muriate of lime, a substance eminently soluble ; while the 
carbonate of ammonia, likewise formed by the double de. 
composition, -~ off with the steam, so that the boiler 
could not foul. The process is equally applicable to fresh 
and salt water.’ It has also resulted in dissolving the crust 
formed before its application. It is still necessary to blow 
off the water occasionally, but wry by the extent of one- 
fourth of what is isite without Dr Ritterbandt’s inven- 
tion. The ‘Times’ has tried perl on its own boilers, 
and a twelvemonth has fully proved its . 


THE PERSIAN PEASANT. 


Where the effects of war have not been felt, and the 
hand of oppression has not fallen heavily, the situation of 
the Persian peasant is not uncomfortable. His house, 
though built of mud, is warm, and may be clean; and he 
can always spread a carpet, or felt nurmuds (the work, 


impos y of the women of his own family), on the floor of 
is best room, for the accommodation of a guest. He is 
comfortably clad in cotton or woollen cloth of home mann- 
facture, or purchased with his own produce from the near- 


est bazaar. The fleecy skins of his own sheep afford him 
a warm covering in winter, and a cap of the national shape 
for his head. His wife and chil are equally well 
clothed. Silk handkerchiefs, European or native printed 
calicoes, stout home-grown and home-made cottons, com- 
pose the apparel of the former, who, as well as the childre 

and especially the girls, exhibit many coins and ornamen' 

of silver about their persons. His family fare is generally 
frugal: good wheaten bread, in long thin flaps, cheese, sour 
milk, honey, grape-treacle, herbs and vegetables—such 4 

onions, sullen beetroot—and some eggs occasionally 
or a little meat, stewed or roasted in small pieces, or madi 
into soup with a sort of pea or vetch, into which the bread 
is broken ; and sometimes a pillau of rice well buttered, o 
with meat, and a few plums and raisins by way of feast 
fruits in their season, or preserved by being dried ; rice, o 
flour and milk, boiled with sugar into a sort of porridge 
these things form nearly the whole of the peasant’s bill 0 
fare for the year round ; but when a stranger of any con 
sequence arrives, there are few respectable villages th 

cannot furnish him with a meal that leaves no cause fo 
complaint, even though his cook be the wife of a peasant. 


CARE OF ANIMATE AND INANIMATE MACHINES. 


Independently of men being sentient beings and fello 
creatures, they may also be considered as indispensab 
mechanical instruments. But in former times they 
not the attention paid to them which would have be 
due even to inanimate machines of equal utility ; for the 
seemed to be much more anxiety about preserving ar 
from rusting, and cordage from rotting, than about m 
taining men in an effective state of health.—Sir Gib 
Blane on the Comparative Health of the Navy. 
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